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Zeclesiastical—Adbowsons, Ke. 
DVOWSON. —For SALE, the| 
ADVOWSON of a desirable LIVING, offering the 
prospect of early possession. An immediate purchaser may 
secure this property on advantageous terms. Principals or 
their solicitors may obtain full particulars on application to 
Mr. Ancona, land agent, 21. Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury-square. 


DVOWSON 
immediate possession. 
of Hants or Dorset. 

Letters addressed to “A. B.," 


Some rset, will reach the P rincipal. 


A country parish in a healthy part 


post-office, 


O be SOLD, the NEXT PRESENTA- | 


TION and ADVOWSON of an ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECTORY in the West of England, commuted at the net 
annual value of 2477. 10s.; the present incumbent in his 
75th year. 

For particulars apply to Messrs. Beal, 
auctioneers, 51 B., Piccadilly. 


EXT PRESENTATION. To be 

SOLD, by Private Contract, the NEXT PRESENTA- 

TION to a RECTORY in Yorkshire. very pleasantly and 

healthily situated. Net income 250/.a year. A good house, 

&c. Incumbent near 80, in bad health, and very early pos- 
session may be relied on. Price 1,700/. 

Apply to Mr. Murray, land agent, 

Bedford-row. 


land agents and 


I B 7 E = s Antiquari ians wn the 


Clergy.—To be SOL D, chea Ap, a fine COPY of the | 


BREECHES BIBLE, in a high state of preservation. Price 51. 
—At H. Ellis’s’ Music. seller, 


400 LOVERS of ANTIQUITY.—To 

be DISPOSED OF, an OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, of 

Queen Elizabeth’s Reign, including two complete Tables or 
Cencordances. 

Apply by letter only, to * 


. IL,” 6, Bryan-place, Cale- 
donian-place, Islington. 





a Education. 
CHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, SOMERSET.—The comforts 
of a happy home, in a very healthy watering place, combined 
with a complete course of instruction in all the branches of 


a liberal education, imparted by the best masters, may be | 


enjoyed by Young Gentlemen, on moderate terms, at the 
Rey. J. HOPKINS’ ESTABLISHMENT, Victoria Villas, 
Weston Park. 

*,* An Arti ¢ led Pupil desired. 


DUCA TION Noblemen 


Gentlemen.—A ge Lm formerly a pupil in the 


first schools of Paris, is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION | 
He is master of the | 


a" R. PHILLIPS will SELL by} 


as TUTOR in a famiiy of distinction. 
Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish languages, and parti- 
eularly of the complete mathematics. He is also competent, 
if required, to teach music and drawing. Uuexceptionable 
references can be given. 

Address to “A. B.,” 
21, Piccadilly. 


care of Mr. Rodrigues, 


CLERGYMAN, Graduate of T rinity 


College, Cambridge. whe is advised to abstain for the 
present from public duty, desires to meet with an ENGAGE- 
MENT as PRIVATE TUTOR, Superior references can be 
given. 


_ Address, Clericus, B., post-office, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


O CLERGYMEN.—A Graduate 


(B.A., London University), would be happy to render 
his services as PRIVATE TU TOR, or Assistant in a school, 
in return for board and reside once, ‘and assistance in reading 
for ordination. Good reference can be given, and testimonials 
produced. 


_ Address, gl Q. R.,”” University College, London. 


A WRANGLE R, late Scholar of his 


College, and present Mathematical Master in a large 
school, would be happy to meet with an ENGAGEMENT for 
five or six weeks, from the middle of June, to TEACH 
Mathematics, Classics, or French, or to travel. The highest 
references oe 


_ Address CR au” Bruton, Somerset. 


TNE DAME Suisse Protestante, “qui! 


| to engage public attention, may hear of a purchaser, on ap- 


a déji enseigné en Angleterre pendant p:usieurs 
années des demoiselles de dis tinction, etant sur le point de 
quitter la famille avec qui elle residé en qualité d'institutrice 
Frangaise (son engagement étante terminé), désire trouver 
une SITUATION. Outre sa langue, elle pent enseigne 
V'Italien (qu'elle parle grammaticalement), 
géographic, et toutes les branches qui constituent une bonne 
éducation hormis la musique. Elle n'a point d'objection a 
entrer dans une pension comme Professeur ; elle ya déja 
été pendant plusicurs années. 

S'adresser, franco 4 “J. S. B. H.,” care of Mr. 


Rolandi, 
Foreign bookseller, &¢., Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


WANTED.— Wanted, | 


to PURCHASE, an INCUMBENCY, with prospect of | 


Crewkerne, | 


| Hooghe ; 


8, Great Jamnes-street, 


8, Wolsingham-place, Lambeth. | 


stationer, | 





Yoist ire, la } 





YHE CONTINENT.—A 


TLEMAN to accompany him in a tour of six or seven weeks 


on the Continent. He intends starting in the last week in | 


June. Terms 40/. The highest references can be given. 
Address ‘‘M. S.,”” Oxon, post-office, Cheltenham. 





Hine Arts. 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 


s COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 


| EAST, from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 


GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


A Collection of Ancient Pictures, formed from the Italian, | 


Spanish and Flemish Schools by a gentleman deceased. 


BY R. PHILLIPS has received instruec- 


tions from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at 
his great Rooms, New Bond-street, on TUESDAY, 
at 1 precisely, 


the residence in the country. 

scape, by Claude; the Annunciation, by Murillo; a Land- 

scape with cattle, by P. Potter; Entrance to a Chateau, De 

Winter Scene, De Hooghe; a Landscape, by G. 

Morland; and another by Nasmyth; together with works 

by the following artists and their disciples :— 
Guido Van Helment Jordaens 
Caracci Rubens Van Terling 
Poussin Ruysdael Romeyn 
Locatelli Steenwyk Ferg 


Wilson 
Morland 
Van Stry, &c. 


May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding the sale, 
| and catalogues then had at Mr. 


Phillips’s office and rooms, 
New Bond-street. 
A Collection of valuable and highly interesting modern 
‘nglish Pictures. 
\ R. PHILLIPS begs to announce that 
1 


he will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 


| New Bond-street, on THURSDAY, the 19th instant, at One 
| precisely, 


a COLLECTION of choice modern PICTURES, 
formed with liberality and good judgment by a gentleman 
resident in the north of Eng'and. It includes two important 
works by the late W. Muller, a Scene in Asia Minor and 
Rhodes ; the Awakened Conscience, by R. Redgrave, R. A. ; 


| an Italian Scene, T. Creswick, R.A.; Roman Peasant, by 
F. Poole, A.R.A.; | 


Uwins, R.A.; the Gipsies’ Toilet, by P. 
Circe and the Cyrens, F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. ; 
and Shanklin, Isle of Wight, by J. Linnell; the Enthusiast, 
Inskipp ; Binding of Prometheus, and Consequence, by Frost, 
A.R.A.; Lime Kilns, by Turner, R.A.; Woodman’s Depar- 
ture, A.R.A.; Going to Mass, Maclise, R. A.; Sea Shore, 
Calcott, R.A.; and others by 
F. R. Lee, R. A. W. Etty, R.A. 
F. Danby, R.A. J. B. Pyne 
Lh ge A. R. A, Le Jeune H. M. Anthony. 
. R. Earl S. Davis Bird, of Bristol. 
Mey be viewed two days prior to the sale, and catalogues 


the Hayfield, 


W. Collins, R.A. 
Groenland. 


| had. 


and | — 
| Fine Bronzes, 


Ivory, Items of Plate, Proof Engravings framed and in the 
portfolio, and miscellaneous items. 


young | 
Clergyman wishes to meet with the SON of a GE N- | 


5, PALL-MALL | 


JUNE 17, | 
a valuable COLLECTION of PICTURES, | 
| formed some years ago by the deeeased, and removed from | 
It includes an Italian Land- | 


Scul pture in 1 Marble, Miniatures, Carvings in 


|} name 


| PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, 


T°? INVALIDS.—A Retired C country 


SURGEON, residing in a remark bly healthy Vil 
on the South Coast of Hampshire, and whose fan 
of his wife, himself, and one unmarried daughter at home, is 
desirous of receiving unde a LADY G NTLE- 
MAN, whose state of health may require his undivide 


ily et nsist 3 


] attene- 


| tion. 


References of the highest respectability 
required. Terms moderate. 

Letters addressed to P. M. A.’’« . JOHN VAUGHAN, 
No. 56, Stone’s End Borough, will be forwarded and attended 
to. 


will ke ven and 


T° C APIT ALISTS —The Bn gery! 
- of a recently proj -cted illustrated l, of ¢ 
novel and attractive character, sit 


| a PARTY having at command 


that amount, on satisfactory p 
the undertaking, and the cert 
tion that will be 

or their solicitor 
and address, 
Ravenscourt-square, Hammers 


be directed to S T. Medi na Lodge, 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH 


} OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 
16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the 
P AMP HLETS, 
SERMONS, &c., greatly under usual charg 
sent free to all parts of the kingdom. ¢ 


| nearly one half by employ ing g Hope an 


vised and prepared for publicatior 





fHuste. 
RIO. By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 


For PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, and VIOLONCELLO 


| Dedicated, by permission, to Louis Spcur. 


The above work is jus hed, Engraved in Score, with 
separate parts for Viol i loncello. rice 10s. 6d. 
and Brussells. 


James’s-street. 


Scnorr and Co., Mayence 
89, St. 


HE oR M AJESTY’S BAL COS STUME. 
following New Dances wer formed by 

BOOSE'S QU ADRILLE BAND :— 

1. FAIRY PALACE WALTZES—Boosé 

2. FORTUNA WALZER—Gollmick 

3. VEILCHEN POLKA—Gungl ........ ‘ 

4. GEORGIANA POLKA—Gollmick .......... 

5. TULIP’S POLKA—Fradel. 

6. VIVE! PARIS Ql ADRILLE. : 

7. ELECTRIC GAL OP—Gol Imick .... 

T. Boosey and Co., 28, Hoile 





New Publications. 
Now publishing, 
YHE LITTLE FOLKS LAUGHING 
LIBRARY, in Comic Volumes, One Shilling each. 


No. l. THE EXHIBITION. By F.W.N. 


| BAYLEY, Author of a “ New Tale of a Tub,” &c. 


AUCTION, at his great Rooms, New Bond-street, on | 


| FRIDAY, the 20th instant, at One precisely, a small COL- 


LECTION of choice BRONZES, comprising replicas of the 
most admired Florentine and French groups, figures, &c., 
Italian marble sculpture, highly finished miniature, a 
beautiful carving in ivory, some items of ornamental and 
useful plate, bijouterie, framed engravings, including proofs 
and choice impressions after the works of Landseer, Wilkie, 
Stone, Eastlake, and other distInguished painters of the 
English school ; 
heads, etchings, &c., and a varicty of miscellaneous property 
received from the country. 

May be viewed the day previous, and catalogues then had. 





diterature, &e. 
t @. PUBLISHERS.—The 


RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A., Author of many successful 
works, has an original MS. COMPOSITION, entitled “ Death- 


HE 


a portfolio of prints, a set of Houbraken | 


Rev. | 


bed Canticles,” which he offers for SALE to any publisher | 


dispcsed to purchase tlie same. 
teetory, Wortham, Diss, Norfolk. 


pam PAPERS, Records, 

pondence, &c.—A Gentleman is desirous of becoming 
the PURCHASER of such a COLLECTION of PAPERS, of 
the nature referred to, as will form the basis of a biographical 
or other literary undertaking. Individuals willing to part 
with manuscripts of this sort relating to eminent persons 


Corres- | 


| 
| 
| 


deceased, or throwing light upon any subject which is likely | 


plication, by letter or otherwise, to Mr. Ear, bookseller, 
67, Castle-street, East, Oxford-street, London, who can give 
most satisfactory assurance and references as to the character 
and respectability of the advertiser. 





RGAN.—FOR SALE, very cheap, 

a fine-toned FINGER ORGAN, with 1} rows of keys, 

10 stops, separate swell, 1} octave pedals, and 2 competition 

ditto, in neat gothic case, 14 feet high, 7 feet wide, 4 feet decp. 

Apply to G@. King, Organ-builder, Bear-yard, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields. 


| 


| 


| OF ALL NATIONS, Parts X. and XI 


Darton and Co., 58, Holbor n-hill 


Just published, feap. Svo., 5s., 
REIGN OF AVARICE. An 
Allegorical Satire on the Railway Mania. In Four 
Cantos. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


This day is} iblished, post 8vo., 7 6d. 
ECTURES- on POLITIC: AL ECO- 
4 NOMY. By FR ANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Authot 
of “The History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” ‘‘ The Sou! 
‘Phases of Faith,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth. 

London: Jomn CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S SERIAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Several of Mr. KNIGHT'S Serial Public 
there is an immediate demand, bein 


pletion, there will be an EXTRA ISSUE 
OF JUNE, viz.— 
xt, June 13, 


ICTORIAL HALF-IOU RS 
XIV., completing the work.—The Fourt! 

price 3s. 6d., w as published on the 2nd of Jur 
‘qu HT’S CYCLOP: DL A of the 


INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. Parts va and IX 
te in One Volume, c'oth, Eight Sh 


at ions, 


7 
S, ‘Part 


aA 
y NIGHT'S 


LONDON, Parts VIII. and IX., l g the Work 


Compiete in One Volume, cloth, 

K NIGHT’S EXCU RST IN TRAIN 
COMPANION.—Excvurstons From Loypon, Complete 

in Ore Volume, cloth, Five Shillings. 

*.* KNIGHT’S CYCLOP.EDIA OF THE INDUSTRY 
completing-the Work 
on the 30th June. 

CaaaLes Knront, 90, fof. street, 


CYCLOP EDIA of 
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TO LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Jost pablished, peice 3e., bound im cloth, TMHE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 
LAW as to the EXEMPTION of LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 
SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY SOCIETIES from the | By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
PARISH and OTHER LOCAL RATES; with Practical | Twenty-four pages of Plates; orin eight Parts, 6d. each. 
inantiona 1 Societies. Mechanics’ Institutes, &c.,.thereo ° \ Tr): la r 
and Co se aeeathe da 4h Pls aap ag rng pe he ied ae Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
tv. With an Appendix of the Statute 6&7 of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
erbatim Reports of the Cases decided in | Authorities ; suc h as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
‘The Roral Manchester Institution,” | &c. &c.—Questions attache a to each chapter, and the plan 
he Man hester Concert Hall.” By GEORGE | and style adopted which has met with so much suceess in 
TAYLER, I sq., of the Inner Temple. her History of Rome. 


Printed in Large Type for Children. 


MYUE 










London: CnockrorD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
; . ~ | and WALES; with five plates, map, and Chronological Table. 
“In O1 One thick Vol. the I Ter ith Be dition, “enla irge ed, price e 168., 2s. 6d. bound: or with the whee lig my 6 


CORNER’S HISTORY 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND 


of IRELAND; 


or, with the Questions 


M ODE RN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
lar Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symp- 
rent of Diseases ; 





toms, Caen ind most efficacious Tre 
with a C le ection of approved Prescriptions, Directions for 
Diet and Regimen, the means of affording Assistance in ‘ — - 

ar feg , é t gi > apa 
Accidents and other cases of emergency, Management of CORNER’S 











Children, Doses of Medicines, a clear account of the Hy4dro- t : 
pathic system, &c. Also a large Appendix on the treatment | or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. | 
of Disorders of the Mind and Nerves. Forming a compre- ‘ AIP Pa aw r nl TN 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, CORNER vs HISTORY of FRANC E; 
in the absence of their Me lical Adviser. By T. J.GRAHAM, | with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
M. D., &c. Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

“It is evidently the result of great professional talent,/ (COQRNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 

4 a 4 s » + ~ € 






nt; the author everywhere appears 
conscientious and candid. One object is prominently evident 
a sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. | 
To recommend a work like the present to our readers, is only | 
to manifest a proper regard for their welfare. — Literary 
Journal, February | 


experience, and ji 
I PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 


accepted English and Foreign Modern Authorities. With 
Questions to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map 





















“Itis altoge deserving of permanent popularity.”— Ede ‘ 
Lon lon Week? } of the Roman Empire ; 3s.6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 
cally a NT Gan Sh. Quasnanect Chespide, | DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 
Sol ld by an aliens. et ere = ‘ ’ | with two Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 
; FELT : _ | GERMANY, onl the GERMAN 
R EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES. | EMPIRE; with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and TITRP TER W wy hab hy + 
- t NCI ION, in One Vol., price 4s. | TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


including GREECI 
3s. 6d. bound. 
POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE; 
with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; 
three Historical Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM; with two 


Fistorical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 


EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and Sl ; With three Historical Plates and a Map, 
ip price 3s. 
* Tempera ite and very sensible essay on Christian Educa- 
ion. * * Mr. Hulbert advocates education, 
b ut not such as the speakers in Willis’s Rooms appeared to 
desire: his plan would be to diffuse the ‘fullest secular 
knowledge as precursory to competent and needful Christian | 
knowledge.’ —The Critic: London Literary Journal. 

“The Es on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He | 
disputes with great snecess upon the Roman figment of Ex- | 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sens | 
sible one.”— Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. | 

“A few wi go we noticed and praised ‘ Education’ 
for its thorough actical tendency. We can safely say that 


PREMACY, in One 


with 








A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 





this is the prominent ae of all Mr. Hulbert’s | Just published, with illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 
writings practical useful aim is always kept steadily in bound, the sixth edition, enlarged, of 

view. ‘ Vectigalia’ w il startle, puzzle, and offend the | atl - ‘ . 
MA The PLAY GRAMMAR. By Miss 


e like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to | 
public favour, for it is fall of truth boldly propounded : 
is plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
bout thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
po »ssible ”__ Portsmouth Times. 
‘He writes a multitude of good things, and we sincerely 
wish them extensive circulation.”—Christian Times. 

“2 sound ( hurchman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recom; e any; for there is a substratum of 
ractical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- | 
ductions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

hr ng Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. 

ying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- 
ed toafford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 


CORNER. 








Also, at the same price, with Map, 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. (Asa Junior Class Book.) 


YAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 
SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous illustrations, 

— 1s. paper cover, and ls. 6d, cloth. By ANNA MARIA 
SARGEANT; after the same style and manner as Miss 


Corner’ s Play Grammar. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 














His book is 





charm is its perspicuity; for he is profound without being useful information, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth 
mysterious.” —The Era. : RES ARS aa: ‘ 

The Nonconformist and Leader, and many other organs of CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 
pinion, have most warmly comme nde d ‘‘ Education,” &c.; | t) GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or 


and The Critic says of “ Ordination,” &c., ‘*The rev. author 
has brought much learning and considerable powers of re- 
flection and of reasoning to his task, und the volume will not 
be read without profit, even by those who may dissent from 
his views.” 


without the Maps and Use of the Globes, Is. 6d. bound. 


London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; LoNGMAN, 
SrmpKin, Hamitton, and WutrTaKer, Paternoster-row ; 
TeGG, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers. 


London: PainTER, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





CONTINUATION OF 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


TO THE PRESENT REIGN. 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF HUGHES’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, IN OCTAYO. 


In Seven Volumes, 8vo., price 3/7. 13s, 6d., boards, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of George III., to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By the Rey. T. 8. HUGHES, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. 


This work is completed in Seven Volumes, to range in size with the various Octavo Editions of HUME and SMOLLETT, to 
which it forms a ConTINvaTIoN to the present Reign, being now brought down to the end of the Reign of WILLIAM IV., 
and thus enables the possessors of those Editions to render their Libraries more perfect by the addition of a faithful record 
of an eventful period, more particularly interesting to the present generation. 

To the First Volume is prefixed a “ PREL IMINARY ESSAY on the POLITICAL SYSTEM OF EUROPE, and its Connec- 
tion with the Government of Great Br itain,’ which has been characterised as a ‘‘most useful introduction to a perfect 
comprehension of the Work, written in a tone of impartiality and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with 
elegance and condensation as to style.’ 

“To produce a Literary Work, justly deserving the name of National, is a rare contribution to our Literature. This Mr, 
Hughes has done in a conscientious and able manner.” —Ziterary Gazette. 

The publisher flatters himself that this Work will be favourably received by those who possess the various editions of 
HUME and SMOLLETT ; to which it forms a Continuation of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, commencing with the Accession 
of George III. in 1760, and ending with the Accession of Queen Victoria.—The War with America—the Memorable French 
Revolution, and the long succession of Continental Wars, which involved the destinies of the most powerfu) nations—the 
glorious achievements of British valour by sea and land—the progress of those military operations which finally led to the 
e of Europe—the important changes which have occurred in the foreign and domestic policy of England— and the reform 


pe 
ef the British Constitution. 
London: GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 








with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; | 


| QUI TY AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
eR and Law Society's Rooms, Manchester. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
es W. Ser aed Esq., Master in C hancer 'y. 
. P. Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL. D., F.R.S. 
ja Capron, Esq. 

The Business and Interest of the Etonian Assurance Com- 
pany have been transferred to this Society. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle. 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every fifth year among the fared) At the first Division to 
| the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured averaged 
| above fifty per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

THE USUAL COMMISSION ALLOWED. 

~ Yr oO x ~ 
‘i YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 

and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

Capital £500,000. 

TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
tobt. Swan, Esq., York. 


ee 








BANKERS.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actcary and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between MALE and FeMALe Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 





¥ > A MALE. | A FEMALE.|! % >, A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
i=) i=) 
gS Whole LifePremiums. y= Whole Life Premiums. 
45 <5 

£s. d.| £8. || $s d.| £8. ad 
10 ae oe ae a Se 46 $i 6), 333 
13 ios } ¥ 6 50 41 9 313 3 
16 111 3] 1 810 53 411 6); 42 6 
20 114 4; 111 6] 56 5 40: 414 0 
23 117 0; 113 8] 60 6 6 0; 512 6 
26 20 3 116 2} 63 7 4 0 6 9 6 
30* | 2 5 0] 119 91] 66 8 4 0| 710 8 
33 2 8 2 210} 70 10 0 4 976 
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* ExampLe.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,0007. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 22/. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no ——— 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. oe NR Y 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellingtox-street, Strand, Agent for London. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE PROCESS of ICE BEING 
MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 
elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 
most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 

as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below :— 

MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Cooling 
Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 

BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER. ICE PERCOLATING 
FUNNEL. 

ENAMELLED WINE REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, &c. 

MASTE RS’ S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from Spring 
Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate. 
Price 30s., and upwards. 

COOLING ,DECANTER, or CLARET JUG.—COOLING 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &c., &c. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the 
aid of Ice—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal 
Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cy linders 
ot Rock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTE RS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
EZRATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 
and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
apparatus, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
operation, that it may be used in the dining-room. By the 
addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 

N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 

Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 
CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes, 
to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
order.— Price 35s. to 61, 6s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 
STREET, 





Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London, 
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The following is the Scale of Charges for Advertisements in 
Tue Critic, and the price may be sent by Post-office, or if 
less than 1. in postage stamps : 

SCALE OF CHARGES. 
Under Fifty Words..........sccese- cece £0 5 0 
For every additional Ten Words........ 0 0 6 

In accordance with the suggestions of many of the CLERGY, 

who are desirous of adopting Tae Critic the medium for 


advantageously to himself, and the denial of 


the right of every class of producers to com- 
pel consumers by law to buy of them at their 
own prices 
| But Copyright has nothing to do with this 
| principle. It is simply a provision by which 
| the property a man has naturally in the pro- 


their Advertisements, we beg to state that a deduction of | ducts of his skill and labour is secured to him 


twenty-five per cent. from the scale prices will be made for 
all Advertisements transmitted by them. 
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THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
Tuis As not a Publisher’s question, it is 
essentially the Author’s question. Is it to be 
permitted that American Authors shall enjoy 
a copyright here, in competition with our own 


Authors, while the Americans deny a copyright | 


to us and plunder British Authors with 
impunity ? 

The practical effect of the present state of 
the law, as now settled, is this, that Americans 
have the benefit of copyright in both countries 
for themselves, and thus make double profits 
on their own productions, while stealing the 
largest portion of the profits of British 
Authors ; and those have only the restricted 
market of England, further restricted by the 
supply of American copyrights, 

We can only account for acquiescence in so 


palpable an injustice by the presence of some | 
fallacy in the public mind, and from the tone | 


of the speakers and writers on the subject, 


that fallacy would appear to lie in a supposed | 
resemblance in this to the principle of Free | 


Trade. 

But, in truth, there is no similitude between 
them. The principle of Free Trade is simply 
the recognition of the right of every indi- 
vidual to exchange his labour or property for 
food wherever he pleases, or can do so most 


by law. It infringes no liberty of others, it 
does not compel others to become his cus- 
tomers. It is, however, wholly a creature of 
| the law; it has been established by every 
| civilized country for the protection of the 
property of its own people; it has not yet 
passed into the law of nations, although it 
ought to do so, But so long as it is not inter- 


| national, there is no moral obligation on any | 


one country to extend the protection of that 
law beyond its own subjects. It is wholly a 
question of policy, and, as such, we have 


| positively offering them a premium to plunder 
us, and giving them the strongest inducement 


| to refuse an International Copyright by which, | 
thanks to our courts, they have nothing to | 


gain and everything to lose. 

We entreat the Authors of our country to 
think of this, and then exert their influence 
to procure from Parliament a law which shall 
| limit the copyright of foreigners to the same 
| privileges as they will extend to us in return. 


OUR LIBRARY. 
DIALOGUES FOR THE DAY. 


INTERLOCUTORS :—THE Critic—Herroporvs 
SMITH, 





. Sir F. Palgrave’s New History—Ancient 


Scandinavia—King Sigurd and King Eystein 
—Old and New—Palgrave again—Modern 
French Historians—The Norman Conquest— 
Government Encouragement to Literature— 
Necessity for a National English History—Mrs. 
Browning and her New Poem; Casa Guidi 
Windows—Herman Merivale and Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Critic. Yours is a lively and a pleasant 
paper in our last number, Mr. Smith, on The 
Edinburgh Review. But I notice one or two 
omissions in it, though none of great import- 
ance, You say nothing of Herman Merivale, 
of the Colonial Office ; nothing of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, of the Record Office, whose first 
volume of a new History of Normandy and 
England I was glancing through when you 
entered. [reads.] ‘“ The History of Normandy 


the Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s Public 
Records. Volume I. 
Medizval Europe ;’ 
pire;’ ‘The Danish Expeditions in the Gauls;’ 
and ‘ The Establishment of Rollo.’ London: 
Parker, 1851.” Seven-hundred-and-fifty 
| pages of disquisition and narrative, and we 
have only arrived at the establishment of Rollo 
in Norman France! 

Smith. You are right. I had forgotten Sir 
| Francis, and I ought not to have forgotten 


| him, for it was an article of his, on “The | 


” 


| Ancient Laws of the Scandinavians,” published 


| Review, that first led me to look into Scandi- 
navian matters, a study full of interest and 
pleasure. Sir Francis’s allusion to Kjng 
Sigurd and King Eystein sent me to Snorro 


had translated him, and happy day was it for 
me when I first made the acquaintance of that 
brave and poetic old Icelander. 
) member the story of those two kings ? 
Critic. No. 

Smith. King Sigurd and 
| were brothers, and jointly ruled in Nor- 
way. Sigurd was a fighting man, whom a 
restless disposition drove afar, even to the 
Holy Land, Eystein was a shepherd of his 
people, and stayed at home, playing the part 
of a reformer and an improver. Now it fell 


| 





shown conclusively that by giving copyright | 
| to those who do not give it to us, we are | 


andof England. By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., | 


‘General Relations of | 
‘The Carlovingian Em- | 


| a quarter-of-a-century ago in The Edinburgh | 


Sturleson’s Heimskringla, before Mr. Laing | 
Do you re- | 


King Eystein | 


out, that the two brothers once met to judge 
the people in a northern hamlet, and were 
entertained together by the chief husbandman 
of the district, before the judging began. And 
when the feast was eaten, the company re- 
mained sitting over their cups, the two kings 
being raised aloft; but all were very dull, the 
ale, Snorro says, being bad! So, to amuse 
themselves and the company, the two kings 
began to recount in rivalry each his own ex- 
ploits,—Sigurd, his ‘wild feats of valour and 
destruction in Europe and Asia; Eystein, his 
peaceful achievements at home,—here a church 
built, there a harbour; beacons to warn the 
mariner ; inns to rest the traveller; roads cut 
through the shaggy and impassable waste. 
Nothing can be more interesting, and even 
beautiful, than is, in Snorro’s dialogue, the 
controversy waged in that primeval time and 
place between the man of war and the man of 
peace, one of the standing controversies of our 
day. I have sometimes thought that, in these 
later ages of education and enlightenment, 
men like Sir Richard Arkwright and Lord 
Clive, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Hud- 
son, would not have defended themselves in 
such fit and expressive language as is used by 
Snorro’s two petty Norwegian kings over their 
** bad ale.” 

Critic. Like enough. Noble language pro- 
ceeds out of noble feeling, and those ancient 
men had more of this than we suppose, who 
think of them too often only as fierce and 
greedy pirates. King Eystein had made his 
improvements, I dare say, without the slightest 
| thought of self, and the increase of import 
duties, and poll-taxes. Even King Sigurd 
had a spiritual element pervading his conduct, 
| nor could rest until he had worshipped at the 
grave of his Redeemer. But we—well! it is 
no use complaining. I like Sir Francis Pal- 
grave on that account, because he has a keen 
eye for the noble uncultivated worth of our 
ancestors—Danes, Anglo-Saxons, and Nor- 
mans. I like him, too, for the skill with which 
| he sometimes brings into bold relief the ancient 
| ways, by contrast with our own. Thus, in 
| that amusing little book of his, The Merchant 
and the Friar, of which the two heroes are, 
Marco Polo and Friar Bacon, and the scene is 
England in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, there is a very droll and instructive 
account of an English county election. First, 
the voters are so modest that they can scarcely 
be got to vote; then the country gentleman 
| they choose is so modest, and fearful of the 
expense of London living, that he claps spurs 
to his horse, as soon as his name is proclaimed, 
so that the sheriff and his posse have to give 
chase, and thrust upon their captive the honour 
| of Knight of the Shire. Nous avons changé 
| tout cela, Mr. Smith! Think of a county elee- 
| tion now, with the eager candidates, beer- 
| barrels flowing, bands playing, hustings, 
| speeches, canvassing, bribery, and all the rest 
' 
' 
| 
| 
} 


of it! 

Smith. And Palgrave’s new History: does 
it promise well ? 

Critic. It is excellent in spirit, but deficient 
in execution. It could scarcely be otherwise, 
for what historical genius, however great, could 
make much of so confused a period as the 
gradual decline of the Carlovingian Empire, 
which occupies more than a half of the volume, 
But everywhere there breathes the fresh, 
morning air of those early times. You feel in 
every page that this is a writer who knows his 
subject at first hand; who has hewn his way 
through the stratified chaos of the old monkish 
chronicles ; and his occasional garrulity is the 
| garrulity of a man who speaks willingly, be- 
cause every fact has cost him an effort. Above 
all, his knowledge has yielded him the happy 
fruit of belief in the dispensations of Proyi- 
dence, and that the great arrangements and 
disarrangements of history had a meaning and 
| a purpose. There are no sneers at priests, no 
| vehement denunciations of aristocracies, no 
eanting lamentations over the lot of “the 
| people.” I hope when Sir Francis comes to 
| the Conquest, he will sweep away the absurd 
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notions of that great event which Thierry has 
diffused in his ingenious, but most false, book. 


Smith. Yet we owe much to the Thierrys | 


and Michelets of the new French Historical 
School. What better definition of true 
History than Michelet’s, when he says: “I 
call it resurrection.” 

Critic. Much depends upon the mind 
which performs the operation. It has been 
said that he who judges wrongly of the past 
will judge wrongly of the present. The con- 
verse is also true: he who judges wrongly of 
the present will judge wrongly of the past. 
Thierry writes of the Norman Conquest in the 
spirit of a member of the Peace Society, or an 
advocate for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ments. ‘The Normans are all in the wrong, 
the Saxons are all in the right. And there 
are people in this country who have eagerly 
seized his theory, and, hke John Hampden, 
junior, represented all that is good in our 
institutions as the result of Saxon revolt 
against Norman oppression. Such thinkers 
forget that the Barons had a little to do with 
Magna Charta. And pray how is it that the 


purely Teutonic population of Germany, which | 


never suffered a Norman conquest, is only now 
attaining a freedom which we have enjoyed 
more or less since the earliest times? Pal- 
grave deserves our thanks for the justice which 
he renders to the noble character formed by 
the settlement of Northern sea-rovers on the 
fair fields of France, and their gradual inter- 
mixture with a pre-existing Celtic population. 


It is evidently a pet subject of his, and he | 


promises to work it out carefully. 

Smith. Still, once more, allowing that the 
French view antique history too much through 
modern spectacles, see what they have done in 
the way of arranging and editing. Look at 
their magnificent collections of historical 
materials from the oldest chronicles to the 
most modern memoirs. 

Critic. Surely, they have the advantage of 
us there. When will our government begin 
‘todo for us what Guizot,following out the 
example of past French governments, did for 
France? Why, even as a private individual, 
Guizot did more for English history—our own 


history—than we and all our governments have | 


done for ourselves. We can show no collec- 
tion of the Memoirs relating to the History of 
the seventeenth century in England, such as 
that which Guizot made for the use of French 
students, before he meddled with politics. 
«When will our Government set the young, 
unemployed and wasted intellects of the 
country to their foremost task, the reduction 
into order of the vast chaos into which the 
History of England has been suffered to fall ? 

Smith. I suppose the unwillingness or delay 
of our Government to meddle with such 
matters arises partly from the prevalent pre- 
judice against interference with “private 
enterprise.” Remember the outcry that was 
raised a few weeks ago against the publication 
of school-books by the Irish Commissioners of 
National Education. Remember the protest 
of the great bookselling houses. 

Critic. And a very proper one! We re- 
quire state encouragement to literature, but 
certainly not in the department of school- 
books, or in that department least of all. The 
French themselves take a much better course. 
{nstead of flooding the National Schools with 
one set of school-books (a plan which has very 
much the look of a job), they give a sanction 
to any specially excellent work of that class, 


by allowing the author to prefix to it the words | 


* approved” or “ adopted by the government.” 
No! no! it is not government school-books 
that we want. Let the Ministry appoint a 
commission consisting of such men as Hallam, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Palgrave, Kemble the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, and a few others ; let a 
fund be placed at their disposal, and with the 
talent and industry that would rush to their 
command, a great deal might be made of the 


History of England, without costing a tithe of 


the sums that have been squandered on print- 
ing useless Records, and compiling the inter- 


_minable New Catalogue of the British Museum, 
| not to mention the New Guild of Literature 
/and Art, with its semi-eleemosynary endow- 
|ments. But I suppose there will need, before 
| that is done, to arise a general feeling among 
literary people that something of the kind is 
desirable, and that the history of their own 
country is the one matter that most requires 
and best repays the divine irradiation of 
| genius. And we are some way from that con- 
| viction yet, brought up as we are to believe 
| Greece and Kome to be the exemplars of 
; human existence. Here, for instance, is the 
| latest production of a woman of genius, Mrs, 
| Browning. 

Smith. What! the late Miss Barrett—the 
lady whose romantic marriage to the poet 
| Browning made such a noise a few years ago ? 
| Critic. I never heard the story. What is it ? 
| I thought the day of romantic marriages was 
| past. 

| Smith. Miss Barrett was a poetess generally 
stretched upon a sick-bed, and leading in her 
| father’s house a secluded life in an ideal world. 
| Mr. Browning was also a poet, leading, without 
the sickness, a life almost as secluded. Miss 
| Barrett had read Mr. Browning’s poems; not 
|so Mr. Browning Miss Barrett's, indeed he 
| had never heard her name. Well, in a very 
glowing and musical little metrical tale, called 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship (the most 
entertaining if not the deepest of Miss Bar- 
rett’s works), the lady poetess described her 
| heroine among “the leafy woods of Sussex” 
as beguilirg her solitude with the works of 
contemporary poets, each of whom was briefly 
characterized. I forget the precise epithet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


telling and complimentary, A kind friend 
told Mr. Browning of it, who immediately 
sought an introduction to his sister-minstrel. 
You may guess the rest. 

Critic. A pretty story, Mr. Smith! But to 
return, here is a little poem by Mrs. Browning, 
fresh from the press, Casa Guidi Windows 
by name, and to what do you think it relates ? 
Why, one half of it is an ebullition of joy at 
the Florentine Revolution of 1848, and the 
other half, an ebullition of sorrow and indig- 
nation at the reaction of 1850, so that the two 
portions of the poem exactly cancel each other. 
Now, I must ask, could Mrs, Browning have 
found nothing in the present or past of her 
own country better worth celebrating than the 
doings and sufferings of a set of contemptible 
Italians—flesh-flies, as Lessing called them, 
buzzing in the carcase of a noble steed, the 
Italy of Julius Cesar, and of Trojan? That 
her poem is a failure, I need scarcely say. 

Smith. Surely you are rather hard upon Mrs. 
Browning. Italy has been a chosen theme for 
poets and poetic people since Byron down- 
wards. And now, I fancy some of the aris- 
tocracy are going to make it a pet country, 
such as little Greece was before the Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone, you know, has been 
| lately travelling in Italy, and he has now, I 
hear, a work in the press upon that unhappy 
country, written in a spirit and tone which 
will rejoice Mazzini himself. What changes a 
few years bring about! The author of The 
Church in its relations to the State advocating 
Republicanism and Anti-papism for Italy! 
[Enter Publisher with a packet, which he delivers 
to the ge 

Critic. Hm! A_ biography of Carlyle, 

from Lucian Paul,—has avoided criticism on 
that extraordinary man—simple narrative of 
| facts, —hopes the Editor of the Critic,—etcetera, 
| etcetera. That reminds me, Mr. Smith, of 
| what we began with; Herman Merivale and 
| his contributions to The Edinburgh. 
Smith. Yes! I must again cry peccavi! He 
| wrote among other things a review of Carlyle’s 
| French Revolution, which hovered midway 
| between perfect ignorance and just apprecia- 
| tion, in a manner which only a professional 
| Reviewer can attain. For my part, I am sick 
| 








of criticisms on Carlyle. 
| Critic. And so seems Mr. Lucian Paul to 
| be, who has just sent a biography of him for 


applied to Mr. Browning, but it was something | 





| 











insertion in our Journal. An odd name— 
Lucian—Paul! 

Smith, Not more oddthan Herodotus Smith, 
which, as you know, is a real one. 

Critic. Will you oblige me by reading it 
aloud? [hands him the MS.] 

Smith. With pleasure. 





NOTABLE CONTEMPORARIES, 
No I. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Tuts remarkable man was born, I believe, in 
the year 1795, near Ecclefechan, a hamlet of 
Dumfriesshire, which lies in the midst of a 
quiet pastoral and agricultural district. His 
father, I have heard, was a mason or small 
builder, who afterwards added to his first oc- 
cupation the care of a slender farm, Unlike 
his immediate progenitors who are said to have 
been more noted for strength of head and 
hand than for rigidity of manners, CarLyLe’s 
father, according to the general testimony, was 
aman of great exactness of walk, of earnest 
and religious disposition, and full of native 
wisdom ; in fact, one of those rustic heroes 
whom Carty ze delights to paint, when, as in 
the case of the fathers of Burns and Diprrort, 
he meets with them in real life. The family 
was a pretty numerous one of sons and 
daughters, and reckons among its members the 
gentleman who a few years ago published an 
excellent translation of Danre’s Inferno. 
The youthful Caryce received the rudiments 
of education at a neighbouring parish school, 
but not showing such progress in the acquisi- 
tion of Latin as was to be expected from a boy 
of his talent, was committed to the charge of 
an old clergyman of the district, under whom 
he made rapid strides, and was pronounced at 
an early age fit for Edinburgh University. 
Thither, accordingly, he was sent, as I cal- 
culate, about the year 1813, with a couple or 
so of years allowed him to determine what 
profession would suit him best. The session of 
Edinburgh University occupies little more 
than a half of the year, and the remainder for 
some time was spent under his father’s roof. 
After a year or two, it would seem that the 
Church of Scotland was fixed on as the arena 
in which Cartye’s talents were to be dis- 
played, and the long and dreary probation of 
eight years which that Church demands was 
accordingly entered on. CaRLYLE’s academic 
career was of a mixed character. According 
to his college contemporaries, he was distin- 
guished by proficiency neither in classics, nor 
in science, nor in metaphysics; his favourite 
and successful study was geometry. His 
aptness for this gained him the liking and ap- 
probation of Professor Leste, who then filled 
the chair of mathematics at Edinburgh, and 
through him the young Cartyie became a 
teacher as well as a learner of the science; 
especially for several years at a school in 
Kirkaldy, a town almost fronting Edinburgh 
on the opposite side of the Frith of Forth, 
and from which the young student of divinity 
could easily repair, at stated intervals, to 
college to read the necessary exercises ; just as 
our non-resident students of law eat their 
terms at the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn. Car- 
LYLE’s residence at Kirkaldy, with its occa- 
sional escapes to Dumfriesshire, was, as might 
be expected from his age, a most important 
period of his life. His attachment to and pro- 
secution of the study of geometery were con- 
firmed by the nature of his daily avocations, 
and produced in his mind a certain stiffness, so 
to speak, of which there are traces in his earlier 
productions. At Kirkaldy, too, he made or 
strengthened an acquaintance with Epwarp 
Irvine, like himself, an Annandale man, like 
himself a student of divinity, and once more, 
like himself, a teacher in a Kirkaldy school. 
By residents in Kirkaldy, I have heard the 
two described as often seen walking on the sea- 
beach in earnest conversation, and no doubt 
the doctrines of the Church which both were 
preparing to enter formed frequently a main 
portion of their talk, to which it would not 
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be surprising if CartyLe contributed the 
sceptical, and Irvine the believing portion. 
It is curious that both these men should after- 
wards have made so very peculiar a figure in 
London, as stormy denouncers (each in his 
own fashion) of the established present, and 
prophets of a better future. ; 

In Sartor Resartus, CARLYLE himself has so 
vividly painted the stages of his early mental 
development, and his writings throughout so 
unequivocally betray the peculiarities of his 

rsonal character, that it is unnecessary in a 
sketch like the present to dwell on either. 
About 1823, it would seem, he resolved to 


quit Kirkaldy, not to enter the church, but to | 


establish himself at Edinburgh as an “ author 
by profession.” His mind had been well 
disciplined by his previous career; it was 
stored with general information by habits of 
miscellaneous reading, and accident had re- 
cently introduced him to the study of German 
literature. In his solitary Edinburgh home, 
the lofty stoicism of Ficute nerved him for 
the glorious difficulties of a literary career ; 
the powerful and beautiful imaginings of 
ScuILuer transported him into an element of 
art far finer and higher than any he had 
breathed in the Scorrs and Byrons of his 


time, and Gortue, if not yet fully appreciated, | 


was beginning to teach him how to cast that 


calm representative glance on men and things | 


which, strangely struggling with his native 
vehemence of disposition, is more or less dis- 
layed in all his works. The year 1824 ex- 

ibits results of all CaRLYLE’s past studies and 
culture. Sir Davin Brewster introduced 
him to The Encyclopedia Edinensis, then 
edited by that well-known savant, and where 
Cartyie’s articles on Mownresquiev and 
Monraicne, on Netson and the county of 
Norfolk, and on the two Pirts, may still be 
read with interest and instruction. CAaRLYLE’s 
very earliest essay is, I believe (and it may be 
mentioned for the sake of future Boswetts), 
to be seen in a number for the year 1824 of a 


short-lived publication called The New Edin- | 


burgh Review ; the subject, Joanna Baruie’s 
Plays of the Passions. The same year wit- 
nessed the publication of a translation from 
his hand of Leaunpre’s Geometry, published 


in Paris the year before, and to which is | ; les 
= | one who in any ease might visit me. 


affixed an Essay on Proportions, by CARLYLE 
himself, which has obtained, I believe. the 
praise of professional mathematicians. Edin- 
burgh booksellers still hint to you of minor 
translations, such as that of Paul and Virginia, 
in which CarLyte had a share; but they may 
be safely left to the researches of future Bos- 
WELLs, His chief achievement in this de- 
partment, belonging to the year 1824, was the 
translation of Gortuer’s famous novel of 
Wilhelm Meister, with a preface by the trans- 
lator, which, as well as the translation itself, 
showed Cartye to be a man of no ordinary 
talents. 
novel itself in The Edinburgh Review, pro- 


Jerrrey, while “cutting up” the | 


| 


| literature up to 1830: 


in the pauper question which, peculiarly mani- 
fested, has lately astonished some of his 
readers. About this time also, he married a 


and highly cultivated,” and with this event 
began the settled period of his existence. For 
some years afterwards, he lived alternately in 
Edinburgh, and at a little estate in Dumfries- 
shire, called Craigenputtoch, engaged in literary 
| labours. During this period, he produced his 
| Specimens of German Romance, and commenced 
| his connection with The Edinburgh and Foreign 
| Reviews. 
| become a noted man: 

dents (thanks to the translation of Meister,) 


| 


of his letters to the illustrious German, pub- 
lished in a corner of GorTHE’s works, and now, 
I believe, for the first time appearing in Eng- 
lish, throw interesting light on his life and 


THOMAS CARLYLE TO GOETHE. 
Craigenputtoch, 25th September, 1828. 

You inquire with such warm interest respecting | 
our present abode and occupations, that I am obliged 
to say a few words about both, while there is still 
room left. Dumfries is a pleasant town, containing 
about 15,000 inhabitants, and to be considered the 
| centre of the trade and judicial system of a district 
which possesses some importance in the sphere of 
Scottish activity. Our residence is not in the town 
itself, but fifteen miles to the north-west of it, among 
the granite hills and the black morasses which stretch 
westwards through Galloway, almost to the Irish 
Sea. In this wilderness of heath and rock, our estate 
stands forth a green oasis—a tract of ploughed, partly 
enclosed and planted ground, where corn ripens and 
trees afford a shade, although surrounded by sea- 
mews and rough-woolled sheep. Here, with no small 
| effort, have we built and furnished a neat, substantial 
mansion; here, in the absence of a professional or 
other oftice, we live to cultivate literature with dili- 
gence, and in our own peculiar way. We wish a 
joyful growta to the roses and flowers of our garden; 
we hope for health and peaceful thoughts to further 
our aims. The roses, indeed, are still in part to be 
planted, but they blossom already in anticipation. 

Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and the | 
mountain air, are the best medicines for weak nerves. 
This daily exercise, to which I am much devoted, is 
my only dissipation; for this nook of ours is the 
loneliest in Britain—six miles removed from every 
Here Rousseau 
would have been as happy as on his island of Saint 


| Pierre. 


My town friends, indeed, ascribe my sojourn here 
toa similar disposition, and forebode me no good re- 
sult. But I came hither solely with the design to 
simplify my way of life, and to secure the indepen- 
dence through which I could be enabled to remain 
true to myself, This bit of earth is our own: here we 
can live, write, and think, as best pleases ourselves, 
even though Zoilus himself were to be crowned the mon- 
arch of Literature. 

Nor is the solitude of such great importance; for a 


| stage coach takes us speedily to Edinburgh, which 


| little library, a whole cartload of French 


nounced the translator to be a “person of | 


parts.” Dx Quincey, on the other hand, who 


had previously been considered (or had con- | 


sidered himself) the chief English cultivator 


of German Literature, influenced, I fear, by | 


jealousy, denounced Wilhelm Meister, in The 
London Magazine, not merely as a bad book, 
but as a bad translation; and strove to prove 
Caruyze did not understand English. 

About this period, CartyLe seems to have 
visited London for the first time ; at any rate, 
it was now that his Life of Schiller began to 
appear piece-meal in The London Magazine, 
then the cleverest of metropolitan periodicals, 
supported by Cuartes Lams, Hazuirt, 
Attan Cunnincnam, and others of their 
schools. On his return to Scotland (if he ever 
left it), Epwarp Irvine introduced him to 
the family of the late Cuartes Butzer, to 
whom and his brother he acted for some time 
as tutor. CHariLEes Buiier’s career through- 
out life he watched with care, and it was with 
Mr. Butxer’s appointment to the Chief Com- 
missionership of the Poor Law Board that 
there developed itself in Cartyze that interest 


| whatever may be their worth ? 


we look upon as our British Weimar. And have I 
not, too, at this moment, piled upon the table of my 
German, 
American, and English journals and_periodicals,— 

Of antiquarian studies, too, there is no lack. From 
some of our heights, I can descry, about a day’s journey 
to the west, the hill where Agricola and his Romans 
left a camp behind them. At the foot of it I was born, 
and there both father and mother still live to love me. 
And so one must let time work. Yet whither am I 
tending? let me confess to you, I am uncertain about 


| my future literary activity, and would gladly learn, 


your opinion respecting it; at least pray write to me 
again and speedily, that I may ever feel myself united 
to you 

The next scrap shows him at work in The 
Edinburgh Review, producing his noble essay 
on Burns: 

The only piece of any importance that I have written 
since I came here is an essay on Burns. Perhaps you 
never heard of him, and yet, he was a man of the most 
decided genius; but born in the lowest rank of peasant 
life, and through the entanglements of his peculiar 
position, was at last mournfully wrecked, so that what 
he effected is comparatively unimportant. He died in 
the middle cf his career, in the year 1796. 

We English, especially we Scotch, love Burns more 





than any that has lived for centuries. I have often been | 


lady whom Goetne describes as “ beautiful | 


he reckoned GortueE himself, and some scraps | 


} Sins 
| Antipodes, 
} your land preach their wisdom. 


| Reviews, and 





| struck by the fact that he was born a few months before 


| Schiller, in the year 1759, and that neither of them 
| ever heard the other’s name. They shone like stars in 
opposite hemispheres, or if you will, the thick mist of 
| earth intercepted their reciprocal light. 


The next and final letter shows him at work 
for The Foreign Review, started in opposition 
to The Foreign Quarterly, by a Mr, Fraser, 
and to which CartyLr and Souruey adhered. 
The “correspondence ” mentioned is that 
between Scuitter and Gortnur. The essay 
itself appeared, years afterwards, in Fraser’s 


The Kirkaldy teacher had already | Magazine: 
among his correspon- | ‘ 


22nd Decemb« r, 1829. 

I have, with no slight contentment, reperused the 
“ correspondence,” and despatch to-day an essay on 
Schiller, for The Foreign Review, founded on it. It 
will be pleasant for you to hear that the knowledge 
and reign, and especially of German 
Literature, is spreading with growing rapidity where- 
ever the English language is spoken, so that, at the 
and even in New Holland, the Sages of 
I heard lately, that 
English 







appreciation of 








even at Oxford and Cambridge, our two 


| Universities, which, till now, have been considered the 


strongholds of insular prejudice and inertia, there are 
symptoms of activity in these matters. At Cambridge, 
your Niebuhr has met with a skilful translator; and, 
at Oxford, two or three Germans find already sufficient 
employment as teachers of their language. The new 
light may be for certain eyes; but no one 
ean doubt the happy effects which will finally result 
from it. Let but nations, like individnals, know each 
other, and mutual hatred will be transformed into 
mutual helpfulness, and, instead of “ natural enemies,” 
as neighbouring countries have been sometimes called, 
we shall all be natural friends.” 


too strong 





L 


Niebuhr found, I believe, two Cambridge 
translators; one of them, Thirlwall, is now 
sishop of St. David's; the other, Hare, is an 
Archdeacon. Since Carlyle wrote, not only 
is German considered an element of scholar- 
ship at the Universities, but at the public 
schools likewise ; and at Rugby, it is just now, 
I hear, quite “ the rage.” 

For a year or two more, writing for the 
composing Sartor Resartus, 
CaRtyLe remained in Scotland, fluctuating 
between Craigenputtoch and Edinburgh. By 
studious men of penetration, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, he was beginning to be recog- 
nised for what he is, and the young Emerson, 
coming about this time to England, pilgrimed 
as naturally to Craigenputtoch and Cartyte,. 
as to Rydal Mount and Worpswortn. But 
“the Professorial or other office,” alluded to 
in the letter to Gorrue, did not offer itself, 
and, not long after the opening of the thirties, 
CarLy_e settled in London. Sartor Resartus 
saw the light in Fraser’s Magazine, to which, 
as well as to The Foreign Quarterly, and the 
London and Westminster Review, he contributed 
with more or less steadiness for many years. 
Meanwhile, too, was proceeding the elaboration 
and publication of that remarkable series of 
works which, in point of art, not less than from 
their many-sided vigour, throw all contem- 
porary literature into the shade— The French 
Revolution, Chartism, Past and Present, Crom- 


| well's Letters and Speeches, and, but last year, 


the Latter-Day Pamplilets. And from time to 
time, there were intercalated, as it were, oral 
lectures, on German Literature, on the Three 
Feriods of European Culture, on Modern 
Revolutions, on Heroes and Hero- Worship, to 
which the aristocracy and mitred orthodoxy of 
London crowded, and were brought face to 
face with the man whose writings had excited 
their bewildered and admiring wonderment. 
Perhaps the best way to estimate the nature 
and extent of CARrtyLe’s influence is to con- 
sider the strange variety of minds which have 


| been irresistibly drawn into his immediate 


sphere, and sought his counsel or co-operation. 
Other thinkers have had their fixed circles of 
admirers or worshippers, but every circle has 
sent its quota to CARLYLE’s. Call over the 
roll of persons who have been in relations with 
him, and what contemporary can show the 
like. A “world-poet” like Gortue ; eccle- 
siastics like the Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. 
Arnoxp, of Rugby, Dr. Cuacmers, and Pro- 
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fessor Maurice; statesmen like Sir Rosert 
Peet and the late Coartes Burier; agita- 
tions, the Anti-Corn-Law League and the 
Secular School Association; hard, practical 


men, like Epwin Cuapwick, and Mr, Wurr- | 


worTH, the competitor for the honour of 
sweeping Manchester streets; revolutionists, 
Mazzrs1 and CavaiGnac; 


shade of opinion—Soutney, Locknart, JErF- 
FREY, JOHN SterLinc, Joun Stuart Miiz, 
Esenezer Exxiotr, Tuomas Cooper, the 
Chartist, Samurt Rocers, Samvuet Bamrorp, 
the American Emerson, Miss Martineau, 
Leicu Hunt, Moncxton Mitngs, and all the 
young men of talent of the day. And, prac- 
tically, no useful scheme or measure has been 
carried out of late years, from the founding of 
the London Library to the repeal of the Corn- 
Laws, which does not owe something to him. 


Of late years, CARLYLE’s tendency has been | 


more and more to the practical and political. 


He had been silent for three years when the | 


French Revolution of 1848 dissolved Europe 
into chaos, and when Ireland was threatened 
with death. He did not then hesitate to 
descend into the arena of contemporary poli- 
tics, and the grow] of his thunder, and the crack 
of his Titan-whip, were heard in The Examiner 
and Spectator newspapers. Fraser’s Magazine 
gave him voice on “Indian Corn” and the 
“ West Indian Negroes.” And last year, his 
whole power was put forth in The Latter-Day 


_—— his most startling productions, and | 


of which this is not the place to speak. At 


present, as we learn from a contemporary, he | 
is engaged in preparing a memoir of the late | 


JOHN STERLING, one of the most beautiful 
figures in our recent literature. 
The Latter-Day Pamphlets, it will be sunshine 
after storm. 

Lucian Pavut. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA. 
Reign of George the First, concluded. 1724—1727. 


By Gsorce Harris, Esq., Author of the 
Hardwicke.” 


“Life of Lord 





CHAPTER ITII. 
(Continued from page 253.) 
Tue following particulars of the adventures, 


escapes, captures, recaptures, and execution of 


the most extraordinary and ingenious house- 
breaker of any age or time, are collected from 
the public journals of the period; and the 
narrative is here given just as it appeared, 
forming together a powerful illustration of the 
adage, that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 


August 1.—One Sheppard a notorious housebreaker, | 
who lately made his escape from New Prison, was | 


lately retaken and committed to Newgate, and at- 
tempted also to escape from that gaol, several saws 
and instruments proper for such a design, being found 
about his bed. He is since confined in an apartment 


called the Stone Room, is kept close, and sufficiently | 


loaded with irons. 

August 29.—On Saturday there was a general 
council held at Windsor, Sir Phillip Yorke and Sir 
Clement Wearg, His Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, and the Right Honourable Robert Southwell, 
Esq., Secretary of State for Ireland, attending accord- 
ing to order. There was a cabinet council soon after, 


when his Majesty was pleased to order that of the six | 
malefactors condemned at the last sessions, Joseph | 
Highway, Francis | 
Upton and John Sheppard, for burglary and felony, be | 


Ward for three robberies on the 

executed on Friday the 4th of September next ensuing, 

and another warrant to be made out for that purpose. 
September 5.—Last Monday a most surprising acci- 


dent happened at Newgate, which is as followeth, viz.; | 
John Sheppard, one of the condemned malefactors, | 


finding himself ordered for execution, and being pro- 
vided with saws, files, and other implements, found 
an opportunity to cut off one of the great iron spikes 
over the door of the condemned hole (at which the 
prisoners usually converse with their friends), and 
being of a very slender body, got himself through into 
the lodge, and from thence into the street, and so 
escaped, assisted by his wife and another woman, 
several persons being in the lodge at the same time, at 


men of letters | 
in every department, and of every conceivable | 


Succeeding | 





| a table engaged in a deep discourse concerning his 
| dexterity in his formerly escaping from New Prison ; 
| he went off in his irons, which were hid by a night- 
gown, and is supposed to have immediately taken 
coach. The other condemned prisoners intended to 
follow his example, but were prevented hy a timely 
discovery. 

There is the following letter in print, supposed to 
come from him to Jack KETCH: 

Sir,—I thank you for the favour you intended me 
this day. I am a gentleman and allow you to be the 
same, and I hope can forgive injuries; fond Nature 
pointed, I followed, oh propitious minute! and to show 
that I am in Charity, I am now drinking your health, 
a Bon Repo to poor Joseph and Anthony. I am gone 
a few days for the air, but design speedily to embark, 
and this night I am going up a mansion for a supply. 
Its a stout fortification, but what difficulties can’t I 
encounter, when, dear Jack, you find that bars and 
chains are but trifling obstacles in the way of your 
friend and servant, JOHN SHEPPARD. 

From my residence in Terra Australis Incognita, 

September 4, 1724. 

P.S. Pray my service to Mr. Or .. di. 
Mr. App . . bee.” 

The wife of the aforesaid John Sheppard was on 
Tuesday last apprehended, and being charged with aiding 
and assisting him in making his escape out of Newgate, 
was the next day carried before Sir Francis Forbes, who 
committed her to the Poultry Compter. Yesterday 
Anthony Upton, condemned the last sessions for house- 
breaking, and Joseph Ward for robbing upon the high- 

| way, were executed at Tyburn. 

| September 8.—Yesterday several persons went post 
out of town in quest of John Sheppard the condemned 
malefactor. 

September 12.—On Thursday, about noon, John 
Sheppard, the malefactor, who made his escape from the 
condemned hole of Newgate, on Monday the 31st of 
August, was apprehended and taken by the officers and 
| turnkeys of that prison, at the town of Finchley, near 
| Highgate, in company with one William Page, an 
apprentice to a butcher in Clare Market. The last 
patiently surrendered, and Sheppard took to the hedges, 
where being closely pursued and discovered, and pistols 
presented to his head, he begg’d them for God's sake 
not to shoot him on the spot, trembled as in great agony, 
and submitted. There were found upon him two silver 
watches, a large knife, and a chisel, and a knife only 
upon his companion. They were both disguised in 
butchers’ blue frocks, and woollen aprons. Being brought 
to town, Sheppard was immediately carried to Newgate, 
loaded with heavy irons, and put into the condemned 
hole and chained. William Page was carried before 
Sir Francis Forbes, examined, and committed to New- 
gate, with orders to be double ironed, and to be kept 
from Sheppard, and he was accordingly put into the 
castle, and his friends are not permitted to see him. 

In the evening a divine and several gentlemen went 
into the condemned hold to Sheppard, who seemed com- 
posed and cheerful, and acknowledged the manner of 
his escape, viz., that having got out of the condemned 
hold, he took coach at the corner of the Old Bailey 
(along with a person whom he refused to name), went 
| to Black Fryers Stairs, and from thence by water to the 
| Horse Ferry at Westminster, and came in the middle of 
| the night to Clare Market, where he met his companion, 
| and there disguised themselves in the manner above 
mentioned. From thence they rambled to a relation of | 
Page's, within seven miles of Northampton, where they 
were entertained a few days, and growing uneasy at 
| their not being able to return satisfaction for their 
board, returned towards London. He has hinted in 
dark terms that he hath committed robberies since his 
escape, and denies that he was ever married to the 
woman who assisted him therein, and who now is in 
the Compter for the same, declaring that he found her 
| a common strumpet in Drury Lane, and that she hath 
been the cause of all his misfortune and misery. He 
takes great pains to excuse his companion Page of being 
any ways privy to his crimes, whom he says only 
generously accompanied him after his escape. Tis 


. ry and 





| thought that his execution will be on Monday next. | 


The British Journal says, “‘ They found upon | 
Sheppard two watches, one under each arm- 
pit.” And it states that a difficulty had arisen 
about his execution, until he was properly | 
identified, 


October 16.—On Wednesday last, John Sheppard | 
found means to release himself from the staples fixed in | 
the floor of the apartment called the Castle, in Newgate, 
by taking off a great padlock from his legs. He at- 
tempted to pass up the chimney, but by reason of strong 
| iron bars in his way was prevented. In the midst of | 
his endeavours the keepers came up to bring him veituals, | 
when to their very great surprise they found him at | 
liberty in the room. They searched him very carefully, | 


| 





chained him down again, the head keeper and others 
came and intreated him to discover how he had thus 
got himself free from the staples. He reach’d out his 
hand, and took up a nail, and with that unlocked him- 
self again before their faces. He is now handenffed, 
and more effectually chain’d. 

This day ninety-seven felons are to be carried from 
Newgate, to be shipp’d for the Plantations; among 
whom is the brother of the above-named Sheppard. 

October 17.—On Thursday night, John Sheppard 
escaped again from Newgate. Although he was double 
ironed, handcuffed, and chained down in the room called 
the castle, yet he found means, in avery surprising manner, 
to free himself from the staple to which he was chained. 
Afterwards he broke down the wall of the chimney, and 
got into several rooms, broke through six doors on which 
were five strong locks and a bolt, and thereby getting 
upon the leads of the gaol, he from thence climed down 
to the top of the Turner's House, adjoining to it, and 
found a way to get into that also; and having come 
down and opened the street door, made off in his iron 
boots, and is not yet heard of, which hath struck the 
keepers with such amazement that they think he was 
assisted in this last enterprise by the Devil himself. 


On the 21st of October the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the newspapers : 


John Sheppard did break out of Newgate in the 
night between the 15th and 16th of this instant October, 
with double irons on his legs, and handcuffs on his 
hands, with a bright horse lock under his other irons, 
He is about 22 years old, about 5 foot 4 inches high, 
very slender, of a pale complexion, has an impediment 
or hesitation in his speech, and did wear a butcher's 
blue frock, with a great coat over it, and is a carpenter 
or House Joyner by trade. Whoever will discover or 
apprehend him, so that he be brought to Justice, shall 
have 20 guineas reward, to be paid by the Keeper of 
Newgate. 

N.B.—If any persons conceal him from justice 
(knowingly) since he has made his escape, it is felony, 
and they will be prosecuted for the same. 

October 31.—The keepers of Newgate have received 
certain information that the famous John Sheppard 
came a few nights ago to the brewhouse of Messrs. 
Michael and Tate in Thames Street, and begged some 
work of the stoker, which was given him, and that 
before the proper officers could be got to secure him he 
went off. 

November 7.—John Sheppard, the famous Thief, 
housebreaker, and jailbreaker, who being under sentence 
of death had made his escape out of Newgate two 
several times in a very surprising and wonderful manner, 
was retaken on Saturday night last, about 12, and 
brought back thither before one next morning, where 
sufficient care is taken to secure him for the remainder 
of his time; he being confined in a very strong apart- 
ment, double ironed on both legs, handcuff’d, and 
chained down to the ground, with a chain running 
through his irons, which is fastened on each side of him, 
and we hear a watch wil] be kept upon him beside. He 
was apprehended in the following manner. A boy 
belonging to Mr. Bradford a headboro, in Drury Lane, 
saw him at a Butcher’s shop near Newtoner’s lane, 
cheapening some ribs of beef, and mecting with an 
acquaintance of his of the Hundreds of Drary, com- 
monly called Frisky Moll, he went to treat her with a 
dram at a chandler’s shop adjoining; in the meantime 
the boy who knew him perfectly well told his master 


| what he had seen, who getting some persons to his 


assistance, apprehended him. When he was search’d, 
they found a pair of pistols about him, ready charg’d. 
He was equipp’d every way like a gentleman, having on 
a wig worth about 6 or 7 guineas, a diamond ring on 
his finger, a watch and snuff box in his pocket, and 
some gold, being also dress’d in a suit of black, haviug 
furnished himself therewith on Friday morning last, by 
breaking open a pawnbroker’s shop in Drury Lane, and 
taking from thence most of the said goods, and divers 
others to the value as we hear of about 60/. When he 
was brought back to the Jail, he was very drunk, 
carry’d himself insolently, and defy'd the keepers to hold 
him with all their Irons, art, and skill. 

Wednesday several noblemen came to Newgate to see 
John Sheppard. He is watch’d night and day by two 
persons. He has owned several robberies committed by 
him since his last escape from Newgate on the 15th of 
October; and in particular the robbing of a gentleman 
iu Leicester Fields of a gold watch, a night or two after 
his said escape. 

November 7.—Nothing contributes so much to the 
entertainment of the town at the present, as the adven- 
tures of the housebreaker and gaol breaker John Shep- 
pard. ’Tis thought the keepers of Newgate have got 
about 200 pounds already by the crowds of people who 
daily flock to Newgate to see Sheppard. 


This paper mentions that after he was taken 


and found not so much as a pin; and when they had| he was “carry’d in a coach to Newgate, 
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erying out Murder! Rogues! Bloodhounds! 
and calling for help.” 


November 14.—Mr. Pitt the Keeper of Newgate 
having made application to the Lords of His Majesty's 
most Honourable Privy Council in relation to John 
Sheppard the notorious housebreaker, &c. On Saturday 
last Mr. Attorney General made a motion at the King’s 
Bench Bar, Westminster, that the said John Sheppard 
might be brought before that court to have execution of 
that sentence of death awarded against him, to the end 
he may no longer elude the Laws, whereupon their 
Lordships ordered a writ of Habeas Corpus, and a writ 
of certiorari for bringing the prisoner and the record of 
his conviction to Westminster on Tuesday last, and ac- 
cordingly between 11 and 12 he was carry’d down to 
the King’s Bench Bar at Westminster, where Mr. 





| ° ° . = ao 
thereby frustrating the preparations of bis real friends, 


for burying him in a decent manner, the same ocea- 
sioned a great riot in Long Acre. The mob expressed 
great satisfaction when they saw him bury’d, though 
they had bruised his boy in a most shameful manner 
in pulling it to and fro in endeavouring to rescue it 
from the surgeons. An undertaker who waited near the 
gallows with a hearse to have carried the body imme- 
diately to St. Sepulchre’s, where a grave was already 
made for it, was insulted by the rabble, who broke the 
hearse, and beat the man and his servant, the bailiff 
having artfully given it out that the undertaker was 


| employed by the surgeons, which in truth was the 


Attorney General moving that his execution might be | 
speedy, and a rule of court made for yesterday, he | 


addressed himself to the Bench, earnestly beseeching 
the Judges to intercede with His Majesty for mercy, 
and desired a copy of the petition he had sent to the 
King might be read, which was complied with, but 
being asked how he came to repeat his crimes after 
his escapes, he pleaded Youth and Ignorance, and 
withal his necessities, saying he was afraid of every 
child and dog that look’d at him, as being closely pur- 
sued; and had no opportunity to obtain his bread in an 
honest way, and had fully determined to have left the 
Kingdom the Monday after he was re-taken in Drury 
Lane. He was told the only thing to entitle him to his 
Majesty's Clemency would be his making an ingennous 
discovery of those who abetted and assisted him in his 
last escape; he averred that he had not the least 
assistance from any person but God Almighty, and that 
he had already named all his accomplices in robberies, 
who were either in custody or beyond sea, whither he 
would be glad to be sent himself. He was reprimanded 
for profaning the name of God. Mr. Jnstice Powis, 
after taking notice of the number and heinousness of 
his crimes, and giving him admonitions suitable to 
his sad circumstances, awarded sentence of death 
against him, and a rule of court was order’d for his 
execution on Monday next, being the 16th instant. 
He told the Court that if they would let his hand- 
cuffs be put on, he, by his art, would take them off 
before their faces. He was remanded back to Newgate 
through the most numerous crowds of people that ever 
was seen in London; and Westminster Hall has not 
been so crowded in the memory of man. A constable 
who attended had his leg broke; and many other 
persons were hurt and wounded in Westminster Hall 
Gate. Wednesday, Sheppard was brought out of the 
Middle Stone Room and put into the condemned hold, 
along with Houssar, the French Barber, and there 
chained to the floor, and order'd to be watched by two 
men day and night. His lodging near Newport Market 
having been search’d, there was found an iron crow, the 
handcuffs he had on when he escaped the second time 
from Newgate, as also several instruments fit for 
breaking houses, &c. 

November 21.—From his last re-apprehension to his 
death, some ‘persons were appointed to be with him 
constantly, both day and night. Vast numbers of 
people came to see him, to the great profit both of him- 
self and those about him; several persons of quality 
came, all of whom he begg'd to intercede with His 
Majesty for mercy, but his repeated returning to his 
vomit, left no room for it; so that, being brought down 
to the King’s Bench Bar, Westminster, by an Habeas 
Corpus, and it appearing by evidence that he was the 
same person who, being under a former sentence of death, 
had twice made his escape, a rule of Court was made 
for his execution, which was on Monday last. At the 
place of execution he behaved very gravely, spoke very 


little, gave a paper to a friend, and, after some small 


time allowed for devotion, he was turned off, dying with 
much difficulty, and with uncommon pity from all the 
spectators. The same night his body was buried in St. 
Martins-in-the-Felds, with a velvet pall, and the funeral 
service perform’d, &c. A detachment of the Prince’s 
Guard attending the corpse, with their bayonets fixed 
on their musquets to prevent the violence of the popu- 
lace, who had been very tumultuous all day, so no further 
disorder happen'd. 


The account in The British Journal states : 


It was thought necessary, as he was an enterprising 
fellow, to put him on a pair of handcuffs, in order to 
earry him with more security to the gallows, which 








bailiff’s case. 


Such is the true history of the famous 
“Jack SuHepparD.” One cannot but lament 
that so much real ingenuity and dexterity 
should have been so thrown away; and that 
talents which, properly directed, might have 
obtained for their possessor a high rank, 
should, by their misap»lication, have brought 
him to the gallows. 

(To be continue d.) 


REMARKS ON “ A REVIEW OF JUNIUS AND 
HIS WORKS” WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
ATHENEUM ON THE 22nd of MARCH, 1851. 


WE foresaw that we should incur the displeasure of a 
certain class of critics by again producing Lord Cnes- 
TERFIELD as the author of the Letters of Junius. A 
portion of the literary world has so long been infatuated 
with the fustian of Burke's panegyrie on the writer, 
and the awkward imitation of it by Lord Nortu, that no- 
thing short of “ the mighty boar of the forest,” “ the wild 
boar of the wood,” in fact a political FRANKENSTEIN 
will content the heated imaginations of these gentlemen. 
They cannot descend to the regions of probability and ac- 
cept of Lord CHESTERFIELD as the author. They must 
still look with wonder at the Herculean labours of Junrvs, 
and shudder at the “cleaving” power of his pen, re- 
garding his vigour as the strength of youth, and his 
intellectual energy as something supernatural. Whether 
the Editor of The Atheneum belongs to this class of 
worshippers is doubtful, since he has “ pronounced 
judgment ” that whenever the author shall be discovered 
he will prove to be “ a middle-class man,” we must not 
be surprised therefore, that entertaining such notions, 
the Editor of The Atheneum should endeavour to con- 
trovert the evidence in favour of so distinguished a can- 
didate as Lord CuEsTeRFIELD, and if this bad been 
fairly done, we should have considered it impolitic to 
question his decisions. 

Our reviewer at once regrets the pretensions of Lord 
CHESTERFIELD to the authorship of the letters on 
account of his lordship's great age and consequent in- 
firmities. “Putting aside” all that had been said in 
proof of the hypothesis, he pretends to examine the 
question merely in the abstract, but soon qnitting this 
resolution, he amuses his readers with the grossest 
misrepresentations of the evidence which he has thought 
fit to select for his criticism. His exaggerated de- 
scription of Lord CHESTERFIELD’s bodily and mental 
infirmities exceeds that of any other writer who has 
wished to set aside our evidence in favour of Lord 
CHESTERFIELD. On this point, the Editor endeavours 
to be witty, but without the least regard to truth or 
consistency. He represents his lordship as having 
paralysed himself, and having died purely and purposely 
to conceal the fact that he was Junius. 
is below the abilities of a schoolboy, and is no answer 
whatever to the many facts adduced as proofs that 
Lord CHESTERFIELD misrepresented his state of health 
at the time that the Letters of Junius were published. 

“The author of the pamphlet,” says the reviewer, 


| “apis that the cause of Juntvs's discontent is not 
| easily to be inferred from known facts.” This is 


directly the reverse of what is stated in the pamphlet; 
for therein it is proved that “not only sufficient cause 
did exist at that time to rouse Lord CuEsTERFIELD’s 
deepest indignation, but that TH CAUSE itself is mani- 
fested in the unguarded exhibition of Juntus’s per- 


| sonal feelings, as well as by the nature of the abuse 


which he levelled in the true spirit of retaliation against 


| his enemies,” and the evidence of Lord CHESTERFIELD 


could not be done but by main force, he struggling | 


against it with all his might; and, being searched be- 
fore he was put into the cart, they found concealed 
about him a clasp knife, with which he designed to cut 
his halter, and then to leap amongst the mob as his last 
refuge. The crowd of spectators was indeed pro- 
digiously great; a bailiff in Long Acre having pro- 
cured the body of John Sheppard to be brought to 


himself is given to prove the vexation which his lord- 
ship suffered from the conduct of Lord CnHatHam and 
the Duke of GRAFTON. 

Again: The reviewer, in order to get rid of the evi- 
dence of dates, asserts that Lord CHESTERFIELD was, 
for months together, so blind that he could neither read 
nor write. “At this very time,” says the reviewer, 
“ when Junivs’s first letter appeared, CHESTERFIELD 
expressed his regret to Mrs. Srannore and others (?) 
that he was obliged to use another hand to acknowledge 
the receipt of their letters. Now, nine-tenths of the 


his house after execution, with a sinister design, and | admiring readers of The Atheneum will not irquire 


The passage | 


whether this assertion be true or false. They will 
implicitly believe their oracle, and take it for granted 
that the letter to Mrs. Srannore was dated the 
21st January, instead of on the 25th March, 1769, 
the very time that Junius had for a season disappeared, 
and which circumstance gave rise to a monody-on the 
supposed death of the author!!! But this is the 
way that The Atheneum has contrived to perplex dates, 
and by so doing has converted some of the strongest 
proofs of identity into evidence directly adverse to the 
hypothesis we are striving to establish. 

On the evidence arising from the letter to a Brigadier- 
General, the reviewer affects to be surprised at the 
assertion that Lord TownsHenp held an important 
command in the army, during the Rebellion in 1745. 
“Indeed!” says he “why, Lord TowNsHEND was 
only born in 1724, and was not probably of age when 
CHESTERFIELD raised his regiment.” And pray, we 
may ask, how old was the Commander-in-Chief—the 
young Duke of CuMBERLAND, the evo of Culloden, 
by whose valour Scotland became the grave as it had 
been the cradle of the Rebellion? But to come more 
immediately to the point. If Lord Townsuenp did 
not hold an important command in the army at that time 
how could the author of the letter to 2 Brigadier-General 
accuse his lordship of being the cause of the obstinate 
resistance made by the Highlanders at the battle of 
Culloden? Perhaps when the reviewer answers this 
question he will have the goodness to inform us why Lord 
TOWNSHEND threw up all his commissions after the 
Rebellion; also, if he pleases, he may state how the 
patrons of the army settled the affair of the hostile 
meeting between Lord TowNnsHEND and Lord ALBE- 
MARLE, in 1760; a knowledge of this last secret might 
throw some light upon the authorship of the whole of 
the Letters of Junius. 

} 





The Atheneum has “ pronounced on 
Mrs. DAYROLLE’S autograph. “In our op ” says 
the editor, “ whatever that may be worth—it would be 
difficult to find the handwriting of any two educated 


persons of that age less alike than that of Junrus and 
that of Mrs. Dayrouuz.” The value of this opinion 
has been estimated by better judges of handwriting than 
we pretend to be, and as their opinion is supported by 
every unprejudiced person who has seen the fac similes, 
we need not add anything more in refutation of this 
deliberate opinion of The Atheneum. But the Editor 
was, it appears, not satisfied in simply “ pronouncing 
judgment” against Mrs. DayRoutr’s handwriting; he 
endeavoured to intimidate Mr. Freperic NETHER- 
CLIFT into a recantation, by insinuating that his pro- 
fessional reputation was at stake by the opinion which 
he had given. He even went so far as to correspond 
with Mr. Joseph NetHEeRcLIFT on the subject, and 
would have it understood that the author of the essay 
had compromised the character of Mr. NeETHERCLIFT, 
Senior, by the publication of the fac similes. Now, the 
opinion of Mr. Joserpu NETHERCLIFT was not publicly 
known until the editor of The Atheneum himself thought 
proper to insert it in an obscure corner of his paper. 
We believe the opinion was not such a one as the editor 
either desired or expected. 
It is not difficult to perceive the spiri 

review against “Junius and his Work” has been “ got 
up.” There is not a single fact selected by the angry 
critic that has not been either falsified or perverted, and 
the Stowe MSS. are again had recourse to as if to deter 
the writer from pursuing his inquiries. But we are 
not to be diverted from our purpose by so shallow an 
artifice. The writings of Junius contain more than 
evidence enough to prove that Lord CHESTERFIELD 
was the author; but much of this evidence necessarily 
consists of minute circumstances that require to be 
consecutively carried out in order to give them the full 
weight of importance in this inquiry. We, however, 
promise The Atheneum that he shall have no reason to 
complain of the want of FAcTs when the Genuine Letters 








in which the 
| 














of Junius are examined, for every date fact and cireum- 
stance will offer itself in proof, and we shall have more 












than enough of these to settle the question beyond 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Letters to a Candid Inquirer on Animal May- 
netism. By Wiutiram Grecory, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Ch mistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. London : Taylor, 
Walton, and Co. 

[SECOND NOTICE 
In his second letter Dr. Grecory proceeds to 
consider the causes of failure in experiments, 
the foremost of which is the varying state of 
the nervous system, and our ignorance of the 
conditions under which the phenomena are 
produced. He exposes the absurdity of those 
who prescribe conditions of their own, and 
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then, because the same result does not appear, 
denounce the whole as an imposture. It is as 
if, when the electrician reads by means of the 
Electric Telegraph, which acts under the con- 
dition of the wire that conveys the fluid being 
insulated, a spectator were to call it a failure, 
because it could not be conveyed through 
another wire produced by himself which was 
not insulated. Dr. Grecory well remarks— 


Moreover, by what right does the operator undertake 
that his subject shall see or perceive, through a hard 
body, three handkerchiefs, and cotton plugs, before he 
has tried the experiment ? And by what right do the 
sceptics dictate conditions, under which nature must 
exhibit a fact, before they will believe it ? 
are obviously misled by theory. The operator, who 
fiatters himself that he knows how the subject perceives 
objects with closed eyes, sees in the bandages, &c., no 
obstacle to the subject’s perception; while the sceptics 
forget that, while we modify, as we please, the con- 


ditions of an experiment, it is easy to do so in such a | 


way as to prevent the result, so Jong as the laws of the 

phenomena are unknown. Both parties are wrong. 

They should begin by studying the fact, as presented 
, gin by ying , aS f 

by nature, and then, by degrees, alter the conditions 

till they ascertain which are essential, which accidental. 


3ut no one is entitled to say, because, under certain | 


conditions, a certain power fails to manifest itself, that, 
therefore it cannot occur under other and more natural 
conditions, To suppose, that unless the eyes are ban- 
baged, we cannot ascertain whether they are used or 


not, would argue a poverty of resources which would | 


give but a mean idea of the qualifications of him who 
thus decides for experimental research. 


He shares with all thoughtful persons the 


objection to public exhibitions of mesmeric | 


phenomena, as being less likely to succeed, as 
tempting exhibitors to deceit, and as giving 


occasion to opponents to affix to the scene | 


itself the frauds and follies of its pretended 
teachers. 


Another objection often urged is, that the | 


great and distinguished in science and medicine 
are not believers, To this the answer is that, 
“the great and distinguished” in any pursuit 
are always the last to embrace new truths, and 
for a very obvious reason: they fear to hazard 
their acquired reputations by any novelty ; they 
have everything to lose by failare, nothing to 
gain by success: interest sways them, if not 
to close their eyes to a new truth, at least to 
avoid inquiries that might lead them to an 
inconvenient conclusion. Again we repeat 
that no evidence even of the ablest men is 
worth anything unless it be that of their 
experience, Have they tried it personally, 
and has it failed ? 
proved, and found it to be a failure, their tes- 


timony is of the utmost value, but their mere | 


refusal to inquire, because they are pleased to 
assume it to be opposed to some other pre- 


viously possessed opinions, is not to be received | 


by any person as of the slightest value in a 


controversy where the question is simply one | 


fact, aye or no, ts it or is it nol, apart from any 
consideration of whether it is probable, or pos- 
sible, or useful, or useless. A fact can only 


be ascertained by actual experiment and ob- | 


servation, and nothing less than the testimony 
of those who have tried the experiment is of 
the slightest worth. 

In truth, their refusal to try it affords a 
presumption that there is a reason for that 


refusal: that they have a lurking suspicion, | 
that if they were to try it they would find it | 
to be true, and that would be awkward, as | 
compelling them either to falsehood on the one | 
hand, or to an admission of unwise and over- | 


hasty conclusions on the other, which would, 
as they think, damage their reputations for 


wisdom. ‘Therefore, they abstain from inquiry, | 


and try to meet an assertion of a fact by argu- 
ment or abuse, It is the old way of the world. 
It has been so from the beginning, and ever 
will be so while vanity reigns in the human 
breast, and philosophers are subjected to the 
influences of interest and ambition equally 
with the most ignorant and narrow-minded. 
Dr. Grecory observes— 


Can any great truth be pointed out, which, when | 


new, or at its first announcement, was adopted by the 
cientific leaders of the time ? This was certainly not 


3oth parties | 


If they have thus tried, | 


the case with the great truths of Astronomy; nor with 
the existence of the new world, as a corollary from the 
spherical form of the earth; nor with the doctrine 
itself that the earth is a sphere; nor with the doctrine 
of phlogiston, the best attainable at the time; nor with 
the anti-phlogistic doctrine; nor with the discovery of 
the simple nature of chlorine; nor with the truths of 
Geology; nor with the discovery of steam navigation; 
nor with that of travelling on railways by locomotive 
steam engines; nor with that of gas light; nor with 
the philosophy of Bacon; nor with that of Newton. In 
short, the established leaders of science, being generally 
men advanced in life, are by nature averse to novelty. 
It is a trite remark, that no physician who was above 
forty years of age, when Harvey promulgated his doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood, ever adopted it as 
| true. It was left to the rising generation of Harvey’s 
| time, as for that of Newton’s, to doubt which would now 
| be regarded as a proof of insanity or imbecility. Gall’s 
| doctrine of Phrenology, or of Cerebral Physiology, is 
just beginning to emerge from the period of prejudiced 
and ir:ational opposition which all new views must, as 
if by a law of nature, pass through. We may see in 
the tone of the more recent writings on ethical subjects, 
that the younger generation of authors and teachers 
have, to a great extent, adepted the principles of Gall’s 
doctrine. The great truths of Geology, thanks to 
those geologists who were young when they were first 
| announced, have passed through that period, and are 
now admitted and employed in religious discussions by 
the very class of man, namely the clergy, who at first 
most fiercely attacked them. 





Already a change is manifest. The believers 
| are more numerous, the sceptics fewer. Driven 
| from their first position, that all was an impos- 
| ture, they now assert that many of the pheno- 
| mena are real, but they are not new; they are 
| known to physiology. It is so. Mesmerism 
| is nothing more than artificial somnambulism : 
| the phenomena we produce artificially, nature 
| produces spontaneously, only that by the 
| power of thus producing it, we have been 
|enabled to investigate it more narrowly, 
/and to educe many results which doubtless 
could also be seen in the natural somnambulist, 
if patients were to be had and opportunity 
| for trial afforded. But as this is clearly im- 
| possible, we are entitled to assume that the 
| phenomena seen in the artificial state are not 
peculiar to that state, and therefore not un- 
natural, but only nature beheld in a certain 
abnormal state, whichis as much a part of nature 
as the normal state. The rational conclusion 
is, that if the sceptic was wrong in treating 
as an imposture a portion of the phenomena, 
which he now admits to be genuine, may he 
not be equally wrong in abusing as fraud the 
rest of the phenomena which he does not 
| admit. What right has he to say, “ True, I 
was mistaken so far, but beyond this precise 
| point Iam right.” Modesty at least should 
| restrain a positive conclusion by a judgment, 
which is compelled to admit that it has 
grievously erred up to a certain point. These 
higher phenomena as they are improperly 
called, have been discovered by the very same 
experiments that produced the lower ones, and 
came without being sought. 


The production of somnambulism, or the magnetic 


sleep, of insensibility to pain, of cateleptic rigidity, &c., | 


| by passes at a certain distance, and without contact, 
| appears to me as wonderful, and is certainly as little 
| explainable by known laws, as that of clairvoyance, or 
of the highest degree of sympathy. These so-called 
lower phenomena prove the existence of an influence, 
which can be exerted by one human being on another, 
and which is not one of the known influences, such as 
heat, electricity, or ordinary magnetism. 
| admitted, distance, as in the case of these imponderables, 
is a matter of little or nomoment. The vital magnetic 
influence can as easily be supposed capable of passing 
through enormous distances, as light, electricity, or 
magnetism proper; and all its effects are equally won- 
derful, and equally explainable. 

Our sceptic admits the fact of the magnetic sleep 
Nay, he goes so far as to produce it; and his subject, 
while sleeping, converses sensibly with him, All of a 
| sudden, and perhaps accidentally, the question arises, 
| how long is he to sleep? And he answers at once, 
ten, fifteen, forty, or any number of minutes, and is 
| found correct to a second. Or the operator commands 
him to sleep exactly one hour, or an hour and a quarter, 
and he does so, to a second, again. Now all the so- 
| called higher phenomena constantly present themselves 
| in this way. The operator puts a lozenge in his mouth, 


This being | 





while the sleeper cannot see him. All at once the 
sleeper begins chewing and tasting,—nothing; but on 
inquiry, he declares he is eating a lozenge. Here is 
community of taste; we had, before, control of the 
imagination as to the duration of the sleep. Again, 
the subject all at once exclaims, I see Mr. A. or Mrs. 
B.; describes the room, which perhaps he has never 
seen, and the occupation and dress of the person seen 
with perfect accuracy. Here is clairvoyance, which 
daily thus forces itself on our notice. I do not here 
enter into the question of its explanation; but here is 
the fact. And thus I might go on, illustrating all the 
higher phenomena, which resting on the same testimony 
as that which supports the lower, are, when duly 
observed, of course equally true. 


To the objection that Animal Magnetism 
may be employed for improper purposes it may 
be answered, first, that the objection itself 
assumes it to be a fact, and not an imposture, 
and if a fact in nature it is our duty to inves- 
tigate it equally with all other facts, and, 
secondly, that has not any such tendency. 


I may add, that while I would not deny the pos- 
sibility of the perversion of Animal Magnetism to bad 
purposes, this is not so easy as may be supposed. It is 
true that the subject, in things indifferent, or in things 
good in themselves, obeys implicitly, in many cases, the 
will of the operator. But this obedience is not un- 
limited or unconditional. It is, on the contrary, an 
observed and well-authenticated fact, that, in general, 
the moral perceptions and feelings of the somnambulist 
are exalted and strengthened in the sleep, and he 
generally exhibits a profound aversion for all that is 
bad, false, and mean. In vain might we try, in many 
cases, at least, to induce the subjeet to violate confi-. 
dence, or to betray a secret which he has learned in his 
sleeping state, while he usually forgets it entirely in 
his usual state. Were we capable of trying to persuade 
the sleeper to do a bad action, we should soon discover 
that he is awake to moral obligations, and usually much 
more so than in his ordinary waking condition. In 
most cases, perhaps in all, the very countenance becomes 
more refined, and indicates a higher tone of moral 
feeling. The state of somnambulism is not a true 
sleep, but a state in which ordinary vision is cut off, 
while the mind is, in other respects, not only awake, 
but, intellectually and morally, more active than usual, 
so as to fill the observer with astonishment. The lan- 
guage of the subject is of a higher character, more 
correct and refined than his ordinary speech. And he 
is only subject to the will of the operator, as a general 
rule (for so great is the variety in these cases, that we 
must admit the possibility of exceptions), in matters 
which do not imply a violation of duty and morality. 
The fear, therefore, of the perversion of Animal Mag- 
netism to bad ends, which in itself is no argument 
against its truth or utility, is much exaggerated in the 
minds of those who are not familiar with the phenomena, 
especially with the truly beautiful, I may say angelic, 
disposition, so frequently manifested in the magnetic 
sleep by the higher classes of minds, and, in a less 
degree, by all. 


We can, from personal experience, fully 
verify these remarks. 

Then again, it has been said that it leads to 
infidelity, This is the old form of attacking a 
new truth, always resorted to by opponents, 
when argument fails. ‘The best answer to this 
objection is a simple denial. of the assertion. 
So far from such a result being probable, it is 
a remarkable fact, that from Animal Mag- 
netism we obtain the most satisfactory evidence 
which nature affords (apart from revelation), 
of the existence of soul as distinct from body 
—mind as differing from matter. Only thus 
can the phenomena be explained. ‘The fact, 
proved by Mesmerism, that the mind can see 
when the bodily organs are asleep, amounts 
almost to positive proof that the mind is 
spiritual, possessing faculties of its own, far 
greater than those which it can exercise 
through the body, and if spiritual, immortal ; 
if immortal, responsible for its actions in the 
body ; if responsible, helpless to save itself. We 
have stated the conclusions only, but the in- 
telligent reader will have no difficulty in 
following the steps of the reasoning by which 
they are attained. 

It would be impossible for us to follow Dr. 
Grecory through his minute description of 
the various phenomena presented in the 
mesmeric sleep; we can but notice some of 
the most remarkable of them, Thus, although 
the patient has no recollection in his waking 
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state of what has occurred in his sleeping state, 
the memory revives when again asleep, and he 
can even be commanded to do certain things 
when he wakes and will do them, 


Although the sleeper, in general, has no recollection, 
when awake, of what has passed in the sleep, this is 
far from being an uniform occurrence. Some remember 
a part, others the whole, of what has taken place. 
But even, in many of those cases, in which there is, 
naturally, no remembrance of it, the operator, if he 
choose, may command his subject, during the sleep, to 
remember 2 part or the whole of what has occurred, 
which will then be remembered accordingly. I have 
already alluded to this under divided consciousness. 


A striking instance of this has come to our 
knowledge. A young lady in Cornwall was 
magnetised, and in her sleep was directed to 
earry a certain book to a certain house, at a 
particular hour, on the following day. It was 
arranged that no knowledge whatever should 
be conveyed to her of the direction, At the 
time named she did take the book as directed. 
On being questioned why she did so, she could 
not tell: she had no recollection of being 
ordered so to do, she could only explain it by 
saying that it came into her mind that she 
should do so, but she knew not why or how, 
and therefore she did it. It was a strong 
impulse which she could not resist. 

As Dr. Grecory has introduced by way of 
digression, so will we, the results of his 
experience : 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM NOT INJURIOUS 

In the hands of qualified experimenters, I have 
never seen one unpleasant accident. I have heard of 
several in the circumstances above sketched, and on 
the authority of both the operators, and of their sub- 
jects. But I can go farther. For I have never yet 
seen a case in which the magnetic sleep was produced 
in the proper way, in which the sleeper did not declare, 
not only that he sustained no injury, but also, that he 
always felt better, stronger, and more fit for work of 
any kind after the sleep, than before it. And, in very 
many cases, the general health, if in any way bad, has 
been improved, or a complete cure effected, by a course 
of Animal Magnetism. I do not mean to say that it 
hever can prove injurious to any one; because I have 
not sufficient experience to justify me in drawing such 
a conclusion. But this I can say, that in all the cases 
I have seen in the hands of others, and in all that have 
been in my own hands, including in both categories 
many nervous persons, affected with various maladies, 
some of them precisely of that kind, such as heart 
complaints, which would appear the most likely to 
suffer from any undue excitement, the effect of the 
magnetic process in general, and of the sleep in par- 
ticular, has always been soothing, and never, in any one 
instance, unpleasant to the patient; besides, as I have 
said, acting beneficially on the health. I regard it as 
equally safe and more beneficial to impaired health than 
ordinary sleep; that is, as far as ny experience goes. 


We reserve the chapter on Clairvoyance for 
another notice. 


Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Litera- 
lure. A Discourse. By the Rev. R. A. 
Wiuumortr, Author of “Jeremy Taylor: 
a Biography.” London: Bosworth. 1851. 
pp. 301, 

Mr. Wumorr has, by nature, a scholarly 

turn of mind, which has been cultivated to 

advantage by various and extensive reading. 

He has improved himself into a bookman, not 

sunk himself into a bookworm, finding profit 

and communicating it. ‘The ground of which 
he has possessed himself is building-ground. 

His views are refined, his sympathies large, 

his fancy fertile and sparkling. 

The Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of 
Literature is not a systematic treatise, but 
a series of considerations and _ illustrative 
thoughts, often pictorial or poetic, almost 
always pointed and well turned. This, which 
is the merit, is also the danger, of the author's 
style, inducing, not unfrequently, affectation 
or stilted loftiness. The sentences are curt 
and epigrammatic in form, even when there 
is little beneath the surface; much as Emer- 
son’s might be (including, too, some use of 
colloquialism) had he less to write of than to 
write, with a desire to disguise the deficiency. 








What will the reader, or the critic who pre- 
serves common sense as a basis of elect taste, 
say to the designation of Jewish history as 
“Gop’s illuminated clock set in the dark 
steeple of time?” or to such ornate common- 


place as this: “ Ife follows the green path that | 


winds up the embowered page of Tuomson ; 
or, if his mood be idler, he gathers a few 
sonnets, the hedge-flowers of fancy, and 
dreams over a stanza of ParNELL and SHen- 
STONE.” Mr. Wuitimort, it will be seen, 
gathers the garden-poppies sometimes, forced 
into flimsy artificial tawdriness. But these 
are only casual instances. That he can be a 
sound thinker as well as an utterer of good 
things, really good, the following, on criticism, 
will show: 

An artist once objected to a living painter, that he 
could never tell where in nature he found those gorgeous 
hues, which seem to inflame his landscapes, and shower 
purple and crimson over the field or the river. The ear 
of society caught up the reply,—*“ I dare say that you 
never see such colours; but do you not wish that you 
could? ” 

One of the lessons of criticism is the folly of making 
our own knowledge a standard of probability. Consider 
the bone of a reptile in the hand of a ploughman, and 
of Owen. The common observer notices only one hue 
of green, while the cultivated eye perceives a grey tint 
in the sun’s reflection on leaves and grass. An Abys- 
sinian traveller saw in the Bay of Tajoura the azure 
and gold of the most extravagant picture; and Mrs, 
Houstoun speaks of the autumn foliage in American 
woods as bewildering the describer by its dazzling 
varieties. “If a painter were to endeavour to depict 
them to life, he would be called as mad as Turner.” 

Poetical images—which are the lights and landscapes 
of fancy—claim the benefit of these illustrations. What 
is unknown is not impossible. Disbelief of things be- 
cause they are contrary to our experience is fatal to 
entertainment and to truth, both in literature andin morals. 

A trifling circumstance occurs to me in Thomson’s 
account of the Dorsetshire Downs, where he speaks of 
their woody slopes dipping into shadow, the broad 
patches of corn-land, and enormous flocks scattered over 
uninhabited tracts of country—these he calls “ white.” 
But the epithet was an accommodation of truth to 
poetical custom; when he composed The Seasons, the 
sheep of Dorset were usually washed with red ochre. 
Suppose that he had preserved this local peculiarity, 
and have written: 

Pure Dorsetian downs 

The boundless prospect spread, here shagged with woods, 
There rich with harvests, and there red with sheep ; 

the whole array of town critics would have been in 
arms, impatient for the assault, yet certain of defeat. 
The amplest knowledge has the largest faith. Ignorance 
is always incredulous. ‘Tell an English cottager that 
the belfries of Swedish churches are crimson, and his 
own white steeple furnishes him with a contradiction. 

This discourse scarcely presumes to speak of cri- 
ticism, as it now lives and flourishes. Much, however, 
of the pleasure of literature arises out of its skilful 
exercise. If there be in it little of the splenetic heart 
of a former century, there is abundance of untimely 
fruit, and confident foreheads. Its defects are twofold, 
—a want of modesty, and a want of knowledge. A 
remedy for the former is to be found in the removal of 
the latter. The truest critic, like the deepest philoso- 
pher, will produce his opinions as doubts. Only the 
astrologer and the empyric never fail. 


In poetry, Mr. Wittmort’s supreme homage | 


is rendered to Homer, rather even than to 
SHAKSPEARE; SpeNsER and Tasso also are 
great favourites. 
against the accusation of unsettling and ener- 
rating tendency, and devotes some eloquent 
pages to historical literature. 

The book is elegantly printed in the manner 


of last century, with side-notes and references, | 


The notes especially seem to us, in their ob- 
trusiveness, to be another form of that ten- 
dency to affected exquisiteness into which 
the author allows his style to be betrayed. 
Why, for instance, after he has enforced his 
views in passing by a moderately apt illustra- 
tion, need he call our attention to it so 
pointedly as by printing it in the margin— 
“the ill effects of this practice shown in a 
simile” ? Such elbow-nudgings can scarcely 
be prompted, at best, by anything superior to 
an aim at peculiarity and are liable to be 
construed as petty and pertinacious self- 
aysertion. W. M. R, 








He defends prose fiction | 


The Infinite Republic: a Spiritual Revolution. By 
Witt1AM Nortu. London: Clarke. 1851. 


Tre present essay belongs to a class of productions 
which make their appearance every now and’ then on 
the library table of the modern reviewer; which he, in 
such cases, often puts by unnoticed, or condet er- 

| haps, without perusal; and regarding which, indeed 
(whether priceless or worthless, for this class consists 
chiefly of the two extremes), we fear that most critics 
—read they or read they not—are but qualified to grope 
hand in hand with their public, more or less gracefully, 
as very blind leaders of the very blind. Nevertheless, 
there is no section of literature which has furnished, 
from a comparatively small number of works, and these 
for the most part dead rot, so much of that stern and 
lively truth which is the living bl ; 
We have said thus much, j 

| of our Journal not permitting lengthened examination 
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into works of this character, we are at the sa né 
unwilling that the briefness of our remarks s] 1 bi 
supposed, in any instance, to result from that super- 
ficiality which is but too often the secret of disparage- 


ment. 

As regards the essay immediately under notice, we 
doubt not that its author, Mr. Norrn, should our 
| remarks meet his eye, would readily admit that the 


doctrinal portion of his work is not ‘such as could be 
adequately argued in our pages; and that in assuring 
our readers that he appears to us to have written 
throughout in a thoroughly honest and earnest spirit, 
we are doing as much for him as lies in our power. 
Throughout the pamphlet, the author speaks of himself 
in the third person, so as to give to the chain of argu- 
ment almost the life and movement of itive. He 
has divided his subject into five chapters: I. The 
Student; II. The System; III. Harmony in Discord; 
IV. The Operations of Mind; and V. The Human 
| Application. Under all these heads he has much to 
say on many matters, “‘ Concerning Gop, free will, and 
destiny.” The style of all this, based, as it is, for the 
most part, on pure self-assertion, will amuse some and 
disgust others; while there remains “ a certain tally of 
the singular few,” who, even should they at length 
withhold acquiescence, will at least grant a hearing 
before they condemn, as calling to mind some startling 
precedents on record. In this utter good faith and 
reliance on personal convictions, the essay resembles 
somewhat the singular work published towards the 
latter end of last year under the title of The Alpha. 
The opinions of the two writers are in general, however, 
widely different; consequently, it is clear that, on many 
points, one at least of these lly confident 
gentlemen must be profoundly and exquisitely wrong. 
Meanwhile we may mention one advantage which the 
author of The Infinite Republic possesses over many 
among the propounders of systems and writers of 
spiritual politics; we allude to a certain poetic pre- 
sence which is felt in numerous passages of Mr. Norru’s 
production, and which, we dare say, may prove the 
he end of it, who 
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means of carrying some readers to th 
care little for what the author considers to be “ truths 
hostile to established delusions.” 
However, even should the present 
altogether in attracting that large amount of 
her with 








which, in such a case, constitutes, toge 
and utter neglect, the “hazard of 1 
clear to us that Mr. Nortu lacks 
“pluck” for another effort; being well assure l, as we 
doubt not he is, that obscurity is at any time more 
| easily converted into fame than is mere notoriety 
Indeed, a practical sequel to The Infinite Republic 
| promised. The following brief extract (the only one 
which our space will permit us to make) may serve to 
illustrate what we have said regar he author's 
frequent vividness of diction: — 
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PROOFS OF SPIRITUAL IMMORTALITY. 


The proof of a past, a future, and a purely personal 
existence of the individual being, lies not in any records 
or traditions of past ages, but in the fact that such con- 
ceptions exist, without any mental or physical proof of 
their possible realization. 

Were the spirit finite, springing from or returning to 
nothingness, it would be utterly absurd to imagine that 
it could form conceptions of, or aspirations towards, an 
eternal and infinite existence, contrary to all actual 

| experience, and to the very principles of its own nature. 

The proof that the instinct of immortality in nowise 
resembles the common love of life, or desire of seli- 
preservation, as is often foolishly asserted, lies in the 
fact that many men have not only faced death fearlessly, 
but actually committed suicide, with a perfect faith an 
an eternal spiritual destiny. 

The absence of specific recollections of a former state 
is as little a proof of its non-existence, as would be 
forgetfulness of the thoughts and actions of early child- 
hood in this present state. But, in reality, the memory 
or knowledge of another form of being cannot survive 
in the forms of this present life. We remember the 
ideas, we forget the language. It is a spiritual trans- 
| lation. Our identity is not a relative, but an essential 
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fact, independent of all forms of sensation or cons jous- 
ness whatsoever. Otherwise the dreamer or the mad- 
man would e to be one and the same person as they 
had been when sane. Otherwise, one affected by wine 
or other magnetic influence, might claim to be another 
and distinct in lividual ; which none but a man ena- 

ured of paradox for its own sake, could yenture for 
an instant to maintain. 

SCIENCE, 


The Architecture of the Sienee. By J. P. NicHo1, 















LL.D. Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Bailliere 
Tuts justly popular — has been introduced by Mr. 
BAILLIERE into his “ Library of Illustrated Standard | 
Scientific Works,” of which it will form one of the 
most valuable and —— = volumes. The author 
has carefully revised it f > present edition, | ring 
down the infor tio n to the present state oi Astro- | 
mical knowledge which, as our readers are aware, has 
made great advances even during the last two years. 
This is, ! nd all measure, the best treatise on Astro- 
nomy in our language, and should be used by all schools | 
and families; nor is there an y person of any age who 








formed of him before, steering between the 
extravagant adulation of his friends and the 
undue depreci iation of his opponents. The 
only sketch in which we can detect a prejudice 
is in that of Grorcr the Third, whom she 
rates, we think, at too low a scale in intellect, 
scarcely allowing sufficient credit for his 
virtues, 

Perhaps it is from the necessity imposed 
upon her for brevity, but, whatever the cause, 
certain it is, that in ‘this Introduction she has 
not been so pictorial as in The History of the 
Peace; it does not leave upon the mind of the 

reader the same vivid memory of men and 
events; it is not so interesting to peruse, and 
it is got up with less care. But it is only by 


| comparison with herself that it is wanting : 


compared with any other history of the same 
period, that has yet been attempted, its merits 


| are beyond question, and it is a valuable addi- 


tion to The History of the Peace, for it gives 
us that which had long been wanting to our 
literature, a History of the Present Century, 
so memorable in the annals of the human race, 
as the first in which the experiment of peace 


has been tried upon an extensive scale, 
although eighteen hundred years have fled 


| since the Divine Founder of our religion pro- 


will not be surprised at the ar mount of new inf mation | 
it conveys to him, in cons soe nce 0 f the lucid manner of | 
describi scientific truths 1 di 1 

NiIcHoL’s writir a 

vantage of | 

Its fame is alrea 








HISTORY. 


Introduction to the History of the Peace , from 
1800 fo 1815, By Harriet Martineau, 
London: C. Knight. 

WHETHER it be the 

bring the History of fifteen busy 

& Space appropriate for an introduction to a 

work in two volumes, or weariness of a re- 

newed task, we know not, but certain it is that 

Miss Martineau has not been so successful 

in the composition of this elaborate preface as 

she was in that of the History. It is too much 

a mere sketch—rather the author’s impres- 

sions of history than history itself. Miss 

Martineau starts with a theory and arrays 

her facts for its support. This gives her more 

of the aspect of an advocate making out a case, 





- | claimed it to the world. 


A few passages will serve to show the com- 


| position of this work, 


compression required to | 
years within | 


| trusting our 
| and ability, 


WILLIAM PITT. 

His temper was so sanguine as to impair his sagacity 
throughout his whole career. He was always found 
allies abroad—not only their good faith 
but their good fortune. He was always 
found expecting that the Austrians would defeat 
Napoleon in the next battle; believing that the plan of 
every campaign was admirable and inexpugnable; im- 


| moveably convinced that what he considered the right 


| 


must prevail—not only in the long run, but at every 
step. If his fortitude of soul, and sweetness of temper, 
had not incessantly overborne his imperfection of judg- 
ment, his career must have ended very early, for his 
failures were incessant. Such a repetition of failures 
would not have been permitted to any man whose per- 
sonal greatness and sweetness did not overbear other 
people's faculties as much as his own. If it is impossible 
now to read his private letters, written in the darkest 
hours of his official adversities, without a throbbing of 


| the heart at the calm fortitude and indomitable hope- 


than of a philosopher sifting facts to find the | : . p av 
| overpowering was the influence of these qualities over 


very truth. But, defective as it will be deemed 
in strict critical estimation, this Introduction, 
of more than 300 pages, is, perhaps, the most 
accurate, and certainly the most interesting, 
account that has yet been oe n of the pro- 
gress of the English people during the first 


fifteen years of the present ce ntury. The 
writer has her partialities and her preju- 
dices, but upon the whole she is as fair in 


fulness of their tone, it may be easily conceived how 


the minds of the small men, and the superficial men, 


| and the congenial men, and the affectionate idolaters, 


by whom he was surrounded. If any of these doubted 


| whether the Austrians would win the next battle, it 
| was not till they went home, and sank into themselves; 


her judgments upon individuals as a contem- | 


porary historian can be expected to be found, 
and, strange to say, while severe upon parties, 


and sometimes not very clear sighted in her | 
views of events and polici ies, she is always | 


acute and usually discriminating in her dese rip- 
tions of character. She judges men more 
truly than events, and with a general kindli- 
ness that rubs off all the asperities of party 
and sectarian feeling, and induces her to look 
to the fair 
under review, to conceal no virtues, to magnify 
no faults, and to make allowance for 
weaknesses of human nature, and this gene- 
rosity is exerc ised towards those to whose 
opinions she is opposed, equally as to those 


side 


with whom she is in accord, —a rare and com- | 


mendable quality in an historian, too often a 
mere partisan, praising all who are of his 
own party or sect, abusing all who differ from 
him, Miss Martineau has, indeed, exercised 
the impartiality which is usually deemed to be 
impossible in a contemporary, and only to be 
hoped for from a far distant posterity. 

Not that she is wanting in sympathies, or 
withholds her own opinions, for this is not 
necessary to impartiality, which demands 
nothing more than that the author’s polities 
shall not bias his judgment of the characters | 
and conduct of others. Her estimate of Pitt, | 
for instance, is a fairer one than has ever been 


of every personage passed | 


and then they did not tell him so. If any of them 
feared Napoleon more than they trusted plans of a 
campaign, it was not while his bright eye was upon 
them, and his eloquence of hope was filling their ears; 
and when they relapsed into dread they did not tell him 
so. The restless, suspicious, worrying, obstinate, ig- 
norant mind of the half-insane king was laid at rest 
for the hour when they were together; and the charm 
which invested the minister made him for those hours 
the sovereign over his master. It was no wonder that 
all this did him harm, and tended to impair still further 
his already weak sagacity. When he carried his ac- 
customed methods into the conduct of critical affairs, 
or of domestic politics, it could not be but that, sooner 
or later, he must find himself involved in some tre- 
mendous difficulty. He was always kept in the dark 


| about one thing or another that it was important for 


the | 


| question. 


him to know. Nobody ever hinted to him that he was 
wrong; nobody ever called him to account; there were 
none but party foes to show him the other side of any 
Holding his head high above the jobbers and 
self-seekers about him, and never looking down into 
their dirty tricks, or giving ear to their selfish cravings, 
except to get rid of them by gratifying them—too 
easily, no doubt, but with a heedless contempt; resorting 
for sympathy and counsel to the best of his friends, 
and then finding little but open-hearted idolatry, it is 
no wonder that he was unguarded, over-confidant, and 
virtually, though not consciously, despotic. Despotic he 
was throughout. His comrades, including the king, 
revelled in the despotism, on account of its charm. 
The suffering people felt the worst of the despotism, 
without any of the charm. While this host of sufferers 
was growing restless under the burdens of the war, and 
some of them frantic under the repression of their civil 
| liberties; while the northern powers were banding 
against us, to cut off our commerce, and humble our 
naval pride; while Napoleon was marshalling his 








500,000 soldiers on their coast, so that they could be 
seen from our cliffs on a sunny day; while the frame 
of the great minister was weighing down under the 
secret griefs and mortifications which he never breathed 
to human ear, he involved himself, by his constitutional 
and habitual faults, in a fog of difficulty, which dark- 
ened the opening of the new century, and poisoned his 
peace and his life. He scarcely abated the loftiness of 
his carriage in the midst of it; he manifested a higher 
magnanimity than ever before; his patience and gen- 
tleness almost intoxicated the moral sense of his 
adorers; he seemed to forget all cares in reading 
Aristophanes, and reciting Horace or Lucan, with his 
young friend Canning, under the trees at sunset, or 
kept together parties of friends—ladies, children, and 
all—round the fireside till past midnight, by his flow 
of rich discourse; but his spirit was breaking. He had 
learned what fear was; and it was a fear which brought 
remorse with it. No remorse for the slaughter of the 
war; no remorse for the woes of the widows and 
orphans; no remorse for having overborne the English- 
man’s liberty of speech and political action. About 
these things he appears to have had no sensibility. He 
had no popular sympathies; though he certainly would 
have had if the people had ever come before his eyes, 
or he had had that high faculty of imagination which 
_— have brought them before the eye of his mind. 

To him, the people were an abstraction; and he had 
no turn for abstractions. The nearest approach he 
made to entertaining abstractions was in acting for the 
national glory and international duty. His view was 
probably right, as far as it went; but it was imperfect; 
so imperfect, that he may be pronounced unfit for such 
a place as he held, in such times. His remorse was 
nothing of this kind; but for having done that which 
caused a return of the king’s insanity, and, by that 
consequence, compelled him to break faith with the 
Catholics. He always denied, and everybody believes 
him, that any express pledge was given to the Catholics; 
but nobody denies that those of them who agreed to the 
union did so under an authorized expectation that they 
might send representatives out of their own body to 
Parliament. This expectation he found himself com- 
pelled to disappoint. He was not one to acknowledge 
the effect upon himself of such a difficulty as had arisen 
through his means; but all who loved him immediately 
saw, and those who opposed him soon learned, that the 
peace of his mind, and the brilliancy of his life, were 
overshadowed. But a short terin of life remained; and 
that had much bitterness in it; so much, that it was 
truly a bitterness unto death. He died broken-hearted. 

DEATH AND CHARACTER OF NELSON. 

It was while Mr. Pitt was in the midst of the struggle 
of feeling which has been described as succeeding the 
news of the capitulation of Ulm—only on the Thursday 
after that Sunday when he carried the Dutch news- 
paper to his friend in Spring Gardens—that the tidings 
of the battle of Trafalgar reached him. He was called 
up in the night to receive them, in the form of a packet 
of despatches from Admiral Collingwood. He said 
afterwards, that, for once in his life, he could not sleep 
after the interruption. Many times, in his career as 
Minister, he had been called up in the night to receive 
news, good or bad; and he had always before been able 
to lay down his head and sleep immediately ; but on 
this occasion he was so restless that he rose at three 
o'clock. The naval power of France and Spain was 
destroyed. We had nothing more to fear at sea; that 
part of our warfare might be considered closed; but 
Nelson was gone; and no one, from Pitt down to the 
humblest man born on British ground, knew whether 
most to rejoice or to mourn. Their peculiar hero was 
lost, the greatest naval commander that the world had 
produced; and nothing could be a compensation for his 
loss. Peculiar indeed Nelson was; peculiarly British 
among other things. While full fraught with the 
genius which belongs to no country, he had the qualities, 
almost in excess, which Britons are apt to call British. 
His whole frame of body and mind seems to have over- 
flowed with an electric sensibility, by which his own 
life was made one series of emotions, and his own being 
seemed to communicate itself to all others. Every 
man, woman, and child, who came near him was heroic; 
and in himself were mingled emotions which rarely 
meet in the same soul. Few would have the courage 
to entertain at once, as he did, guilt and piety, remorse 
and confidence, paroxysms of weakness and inspirations 
of strength. Except as his native vigour wrought as 
discipline, he was undisciplined. He was as vehement 
in his modes of expression as in his feelings; and he 
appears to have made no effort whatever to preserve his 
domestic virtue, and withstand the guilty passion which 
poisoned his life, and that of his innocent wife, and 
which mingles pity and disgust with the admiration and 
gratitude of an idolizing nation. His piety was not 
only warm, but most presumptuous in the midst of his 
helpless guilt. He prayed glowingly and confidently; 


but then, it was not like the prayer of any one else. It 
was petition as to a Superior Power enlisted against 
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the French, which, on such an occasion, would not deal 
with him about Lady Hamilton. This view, uncon- 


sciously held, was no doubt natural; for it was that of 


the people generally. No one wanted to deal with him, 
as others are dealt with by society, for his domestic 


guilt, while he was to the popular eye like an angel | 


with a flaming sword, God-sent to deliver the country. 
To the people, he was now the champion and the sailor; 
and he was adored as he, in that view, deserved to be. 
The disclosures of after years, and the ethical judgment 
which, sooner or later, follows upon a passionate idolatry, 
have made the name and image of Nelson now very 
different from what they were on the day of his funeral; 
but still he is truly regarded as the greatest of naval 
captains; as worthy of all honour for bravery, humanity, 
professional disinterestedness, and devoted zeal; and as 
commanding even a deeper admiration by the delicacy 
of his sensibilities on behalf of his country and his com- 
rades. His passions and weaknesses were so clearly 


the misery of his life, that to point them out as being | 
In the ecstacy | 


so is, perhaps, a sufficient reprobation. 
of their gratitude, the nation mourned that they could 





do nothing but heap honours on the memory of their | 


hero, and on all whom he had left to whom they could 


do honour without shaming him and themselves. His | 


brother was made an earl, with an income of 6,0001. 
a-year; his sisters were presented with 10,000/. each; 


and 100,000/. were voted for the purchase of an estate. | 


All this would not have satisfied him; for, in the last 
paper he wrote, on the day of his death, the paper which 
made the nation his executor, he thrust his relations 
into a sort of postscript. It was Emma Hamilton whom 
he bequeathed to the nation’s care, with a curious 
mingling of claims of her own public services, and of 
her being kis Emma. The one claim neutralized the 
other. If it was the principle and method of society in 
England to reward public service, wherever found, 
without a glance at private moral deserts, Lady Hamilton 
might and would have been pensioned, and raised far 
above the destitution in which she died abroad. But 
such is not—and was, even less, at that time—the view 
of English society; and Lady Hamilton could expect 
nothing from the nation while she was commended to 
them as Nelson’s legacy; known, as she was, to have es- 


tranged him from a wife to whose goodness he bore the | 
It isa relief to turn from the | 


most emphatic testimony, 
spectacle of Nelson writing that paper in his cabin to 
that of his funeral in St. Paul’s, when the sailors seized 
his flag, as it was about to be lowered into his grave, 
and rent it in pieces, that each might wear a fragment 
next his heart. The leaden coffin, in which he was 
brought home, was cut up and spread abroad in like 
manner. Statues and other monuments were voted in 
profusion; and for many years afterwards children by 


the firesides of England looked up when their ear was | 


struck by the tone in which Nelson’s name was spoken, 
and wondered at the tears which they saw in their 
parents’ eyes. Never was man more mourned by a 
nation. 








Talvi’s History of the Colonization of America. Edited | 


by Wir11Am Hazuirt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 
2 vols. London: Newby. 


A uistory of the first colonization of America, written | 


by a German emigrant, and the first work on the sub- 
ject from a German pen. Hence its 
English reader. Hitherto Bancrort’s History has 
been the only accessible one, and he writes with a good 
deal of the spirit of a partisan, addressing himself par- 
ticularly to the tastes of his countrymen. A history, 
written by an impartial stranger, having not the bias on 
either side which would be almost inseparable from an 
American or an English author treating of such a sub- 
ject, cannot but be acceptable to those who desire to 


learn the very truth, and not merely to have their | 


prejudices flattered. Tatvi has performed his duty 
with singular calmness and fairness. He distributes 
praise and blame, without considering first to which side 
of the Atlantic it is directed. 
of facts, and resolved not to take them at second-hand, 


and he has most industriously searched the annals of | 


the States for such of their early records as have been 
preserved. German patience, the badge of his race, is 
apparent in his pages, and the critical acumen in which 
they excel has been exercised here in the sifting of the 
facts from the inflated narratives of them written by con- 
temporaries who had a purpose to serve and the 


powerful to flatter, even when they were not passing | 


judgment upon themselves. 

Mr. Hazuirr has done good service to historical 
literature by introducing this work to the notice of 
English readers, who have long wanted some such 
impartial chronicle of the infancy of the United States. 





The Theocratic Philosophy of English History. 3y | 
the Rev. J. D. Scnomsere, B.A., of Corpus Christi | 


College, Cambridge. In 2 vols, 


Ir appears from the- title page, that this work was 


value to the | 


He is a diligent collector | 


published so long since as 1842, and we cannot under- 
| @tand why it should now have been laid upon our tabl: 
for review, contrary to the ri ; 
which professes to chroni 


3 that regulate a journal 


y contempor: 





y litera- 

















ture. But being so bey n ir ¢ ical juris n, we 
can only say of it that it is, in fact, : tory of the 
English Church in its connection with State, com- 
| posed by one who combines considerable reflective power 


with much industry and eloquence. 


The Dark Days of Queen Mary. By Epwry Paxton 
Hoop. London: Partri 
| A NARRATIVE of the doings in the 
designed to confirm Protestant feeling by exhibiting 
| Popery in power. It is neatly written, ‘but with a 
| strong partisan spirit, and therefore bias. It is more 
| the pleading of an advocate than the judgment of an 
historian. jas 
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The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by 
RoBerRT CHAMBERS. 
bers. 





of this work, we 
the poetry with 


In our notice of the first volun 





stated its design to be, by mingling 
the biography in chronological order, to make the one | 
illustrate the other, vastly adding to the interest and 


} enjoyment of both. 
| incidents and compositions of two years of the poet’s 
| life, from November 1786, to February 1788, which 
were spent at Edinburgh, in the first flush of triumph 
| at a success which he had scarcely dared to hope for. 
| His letters during this period, and which are also in- 
| terspersed, are almost an autobiography. 
The same plan might be advantageously applied to 
| the biographies of other poets. We recommend it t 
authors seeking for subjects. 
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MEDICINE. 


| The Teeth and their Preservation, in Infancy and 
Manhood to Old Age. By AtFreD Canton, 
MR.C.S.L. London: Bailliere. 
Tuis is not the advertisment of a quack, as was every 
pretended treatise on the teeth which has been sent to 
| us during our eight years of literary journalizing, but 
| an essay by an experienced medical practitioner who 
has studied the subject, and desires to give the world 
| the benefit of his studies. He has written for popular 
comprehension, because he desires that people should 
take care of their own teeth, and so save the necessity 
| for paying a dentist to plug them or pull them out; 








| the medical man also. 
| Mr. Canron endeavours to impress upon mothers 
| the extreme importance of attention to the teeth during 
the early life of children, for then it is that most mis- 
chief is done, and prevention of future evil is most 
easy. He is earnest in his warning to all not to 
| entrust their jaws to ignorant quacks, with whom the 
country abounds; indeed, to require in their dentist the 
| same certificate of a regular medical education as they 
would look for in a person whom they were about to 
| call in to cut off a leg. The consequences of ignorance, 
| if not so fatal, are almost as painful. 
| and knowledge properly to extract a tooth; scarcely 
less is needed for putting in an artificial one. They 
who profess to do so without extracting the old stumps 
are laying up a certain store of pain and annoyance 
| for their victims. To remedy the evils resulting from 
| the ignorance of quacking, it has been proposed to 
establish a college of Dental Surgery. It is a useful 
project. 
| After a very minute anatomical description of the 
| teeth and the process of dentition, Mr. CANTON gives 
minute and interesting account of their physiology a1 
| of the medical effects of their healthy and diseased 
growth. He then directs his attention to the diseases 
| of the teeth and the causes of their decay, noticing, 
| among other curious facts, that which is familiar to 
everybody—the tendency of the teeth to decay in pairs 
| — the similar teeth on opposite sides of the jaw decay- 
| ing about the same time. 
| Mr. Canton, like all his predecessors, candidly 
avows his inability to assign a sufficient cause either 
| for this general decay of the teeth, or for this peculi- 
| arity in the form of it. He cites the suggestions of 
| various commentators, but sees reasons for dissent from 
| all of them. In this chaos of conjecture, it may be 
permitted to us, albeit not medical, to submit another 
| to the consideration of the learned, and which was sug- 
gested to us by that best of all teachers, personal ex- 
| perience—a careful review of the history of our own 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Goa and the Blue Mountains: or, Six Months 
of Sick Leave. By Ricuarp F. Burton. 
London: Bentley. 

Lieutenant Burtron’s Goa and the Blue 
Mountains is not much to be commended. 
Although the subject is good and there is some 
novelty in the scenes, the reader’s pleasure is 
marred by repeated instances of bad taste in 
the composition. That the author is capable 
of better things, is apparent from pages of 
really sober and respectable writing, which 
present themselves occasionally ; but, for the 
most part, it is distinguished for a tone almost 
amounting to coarseness and vulgarity. We 
will, however, present him in his best aspects, 
and let him speak for himself in his soberest 
moods, so that the reader may see that he 
can talk well and politely when he pleases. 

First, for a lively picture of 


INDIAN TRAVELLING. 


For the 
you with three several contrivances. 
invalid, or if you wish to be expeditious, engage a 
travel either 


conveyance of your person, India supplies 
You may, if an 





invé 
palanquin, station bearers on the road, an 
with or without halts, at the rate of three or four miles 
an hour: we cannot promise you much pleasure in the 
enjoyment of this celebrated Oriental luxury. Between 
your head and the glowing sun, there is scarcely half 
an inch of plank, covered with a thin mat, which ought 
to be, but never is, watered. After a day or two you 
ich to hate the most, your bearers 
ioly, grunting, groaning chaunt, 
iting, jerking, shambling, s‘ag- 
gering gait, when tired. In a perpetual state of low 
fever you cannot, eat, drink, or sleep ; your mouth 
burns, your head throbs, your back aches, and your 
i At night, when 


will hesitate wh 
monotonous, me 






temper borders upon the ferocious. 
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sinking into a temporary oblivion of your ills, the 
wretches are sure to awaken you for the purpose of beg- 
ging a few pice, to swear that they dare not proceed 
because there is no oil for the torch, or to let you and 
your vehicle fall heavily upon the ground, because the 


foremost bearer very nearly trod upon a snake. Of 


course you scramble as well as you can out of your cage, 
and administer discipline to the offenders. ‘And what 
is the result? They all run away and leave you to 
pass the night, not in solitude, for probably a hungry 
tiger circumambulates your box, and is only prevented 





by a somewhat superstitious awe of its general appear- 
Porgy we a eee, ee te ot Teas : 

ance, from pulling you out of it with claw and jaw, and 
ali the action of a cat preparing to break her fast upon 
some trapped mouse. All we have said of the palanquin 
is applicable to its humble modif 
} 


ager | The man- 
cheel in this part of the world consists merely of a pole, 
a canvass sheet hung like a hammock beneath it, and 
above it a square movable curtain, which you may 
draw down on the sunny or windy side. In this con- 
veyance you will progress somewhat more rapidly than 
you did in the heavy wooden chest, but your miseries 
will be augmented in undue proportion. ; 


ation. 


A) 





As it requires 
a little practice to balance oneself in these machines, | 
| 


you will infallibly be precipitated to the ground when 


you venture upon your n attempt. After that 
4 sense of security, acquired by dint of many falls, 
leaves your mind free to exercise its powers of ob- 
servation, you will remark how admirably you are | 
situated for combining the enjoyments of opthalmic 
glare, febrile reflected heat, a wind like a sirocco, and 
dews chilling as the hand of the Destroyer. You feel 
that your back is bent at the most inconvenient angle, 
and that the pillows which s| support your head | 
invariably find their way down between your shoulders, | 


ee | 
aluen 


ould 


that you have no spare place, as in the palanquin for | 
carrying about a variety of small comforts, no not even | 
the room to shift your position—in a word, that you are 
a miserable being. , 

These are the descendants of the old Portu- 
gese settlers : 

THE CASTISSOS, OR WilITE 

There is little wealth among the classes above 
described. Rich families are rare, landed property is 
by no means valuable; salaries small; and in so cheap 
a country as Goa anything beyond 200/. or 3001. a year 
would be useless. Entertainments are not common; a 
ball every months at Government House, a few 
dinner parties, and an occasional soirée or nautch, make 
up the list of gaieties. In the different little villages 
where the government employccs reside, once a week 
there is quadrilling aud waltzing, a T'antique, some | 
flirting, and a great deal of smoking in the verandah 
with the ladies, who are, generally speaking, European 
Gambling is uncommon; high play unknown. The 
theatre is closed as if never to open again. No sere- 
nades float upon the evening gale, the guitarra hangs | 
dusty and worm-eaten against the wall, and the cicisbeo | 
is known only by name. Intrigue does not show itself | 
so flauntingly as in Italy, and other parts of Southern 
Europe. Scandal, however, is as plentiful as it always 
is in a limited circle of idle society. The stranger who | 
visits Goa, persuaded that he is to meet with the free- 
dom of manners and love of pleasure which distinguish 
the people of the Continent, will find himself grievously 
mistaken. The priesthood is numerous, and still in- | 
fluential, if not powerful. The fair sex has not much 
Tiberty here, and their natural protectors are jealous as | 


FAMILIES. 





six 


jailers. 
' The ancient Portuguese costume de dame, a plain | 
Tinen cap, long white waistcoat, with ponderous rosary 

slung over it, thick striped and coloured petticoat, and, 

out of doors, a huge white, yellow, blue, or black calico 

sheet, muffling the whole figure—is now confined to | 
the poor—the ladies dress according to the Parisian 
fashions. As, however, steamers and the overland route 
have hitherto done little for Goa, there is considerable 
grotesqueness to be observed in the garments of the 
higher as well as the lower orders, The usual mode of 
life among the higher orders is as follows:—They rise 
early, take a cold bath, and make a light breakfast at 
some time between seven and nine. This is followed 
by a dinner, usually at two; it is a heavy meal of 
bread, meat, soup, fish, sweetmeats, and fruits, all 
served up at the same time, in admirable confusion. 
There are two descriptions of wine, in general use; the | 
tinto and branco, both imported from Portugal. Abont | 
five in the evening some take tea and biscuits, after 
awakening from the siesta and bathing; a stroll at 
sunset is then indulged in, and the day concludes with 
a supper of fish, rice, and curry. Considering the little 
exercise in vogue, the quantity of food consumed is 
wonderful. The Goanese smoke all day, ladies as well | 
as gentlemen. 


_ Let us take a hasty glance at the place 
itself : 


OLD GOA, 
Old Goa has few charms when seen by the light of 
' 


| grotesqne description. 


| day began in real earnest. 


day. The places usually visited are the See Primacial 
(Cathedral), the nunnery of Santa Monaca, and the 
churches of St. Francis, St. Gaetano, and Bom Jesus. 
The latter contains the magnificent tomb of St. Francis 
Xavier. His Saintship, however, is no longer displayed 
to reverential gazers in mummy or “scalded pig” 
form. Altogether we reckoned about thirty buildings. 


| Many of them were falling to ruin, and others were 


being, or had been, partially demolished. The extraor- 
dinary amount of havoc committed during the last 
thirty years, is owing partly to the poverty of the 
Portuguese. 


but, unlike the inhabitants of the Eternal City, they 


have now no grand object in preserving the ruins, | 


At Panjim, we were informed that even the wood- 
work that decorates some of the churches had been put 
up for sale. The edifices, which are still in good 
repair, may be described in very few words. They are 
generally speaking, large rambling piles, exposing an 
extensive surface of white-washed wall, surmounted 
by sloping roofs of red tile, with lofty belfries and 
small windows. The visitor will admire the vastness 
of the design, the excellence of the position, and the 
adaptation of the architecture to the country and 
climate. But there his praise will cease. With the 


| exception of some remarkable wood-work, the minor de- 


corations of paintings and statues are inferior to those 
of any Italian village church. As there is no such 
thing as coloured marble in the country, parts of the 
walls are painted exactly in the style of a small cabaret 
in the south of France. The frescoes are of the most 
Pontius Pilate is accommodated 
with a huge Turkish turban ; and the other saints and 


| sinners appear in costumes equally curious in an his- 


torical and pictorial point of view. Some groups, as for 
instance, the Jesuit martyrs upon the walls of Saint 
Francis, are absolutely ludicrous. Soiled, roasted, 
grilled and hashed missionaries, looking more like seals 
than men, gaze upon you with an eternal smile. A semi- 
decapitated individual stands bolt upright during the 
painful process which is being performed by a score of 
grim-looking heathen. And black savages are uselessly 


endeavouring to stick another dart in the epidermis of | 


some unfortunate, whose body has already become more 
Like an Egyptian poreupig 
than aught human. One may fancy what an exhibition 
it is, from the following fact. Whenever a picture or 
frescoe fades, the less brilliant parts are immediately 
supplied with a coating of superior vividness by the 
hand of a common house decorator. They reminded us 
forcibly of the studio of an Anglo-Indian officer, who, 
being devotedly fond of pictorial pursuits, and rather 
pinched for time withal, used to teach his black servants 
to lay the blue, green, and brown on the canvass, and 
when he could spare a leisure moment, return to scrape, 
brush and glaze the colour into sky, trees, and ground. 
Very like the paintings is the sculpture: it presents a 


series of cherubims, angels, and saints, whose very 


aspect makes one shudder, and think of Franken- 
stein. Stone is sometimes, wood the material generally, 
used, The latter is almost always painted to make the 


statue look as unlike life as possible. Yet in spite of 
these disenchanting details, a feeling not unallied to awe 
creeps over one when wandering down the desert aisles, 
or through the crowdless cloisters. Ina cathedral large 
enough for a first-rate city in Europe, some twenty or 
thirty native Christians may be seen at their devotions, 


| and in monasteries built for hundreds of monks, a single 


priest is often the only occupant. The few human beings 
that meet the eye increase rather than diminish the 


Like the modern Romans, they found it | 
| cheaper to carry away cut stone, than to quarry it ; | 


| could scarcely have been five years old. 





dismal effect of the scene; as sepulchral looking as the | 


spectacle around them, the pallid countenances and 
emaciated forms many incarnations of the 
curse of desolation which still hovers over the ruins of 
Old Goa. 

In conclusion, we will produce the far- 
famed 


seem s0 


DANCING GIRLS, 


The tables were soon carried away, the rebec and 
kettledrum sat down in rear of the figurantes, and the 
The singing was tolerable 
for India, and the voices good. As usual, however, 
the highest notes were strained from the chest, and the 
use of the voix de gorge was utterly neglected. The 
verses were in Hindostanee and Portuguese, so that the 
performers undersood about as much of them as our 
young ladies when they perform Italian bravura songs. 
There was little to admire either in the persons, the 
dress, or the ornaments of the dancers: common looking 
Maharatta women, habited in the usual sheet and long- 
armed bodice, decked with wreaths of yellow flowers, 
the red mark on the brow, large nose and ear-rings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, bangles, and chain or ring anklets, stud- 
ded with strings of coarsely made little brass bells. Some 
of them were very fair, having manifestly had the ad- 
vantage of one European progenitor: others showed 
the usual dark yellow hue; the features were seldom 


| gold ornaments; 


agreeable, round heads, flat foreheads, immense eyes, 
increased by the streaks of black dye along the thick- 
ness of the eyelid, projecting noses, large lips, vanishing 
chins, and a huge development of ‘ jowl,’ do not make 
up a very captivating physiognomy. A few, but very 
few, of quite the youngest figurantes, were tolerably 
pretty. They performed in sets for about four hours, 
concluding with the pugree, or turban dance, a pecu- 
liar performance, in which one lady takes the part of a 
man. 

Our matron informed us that Seroda contains about 
twenty establishments, and a total number of fifty or 
sixty dancing-girls. According to her account all the 
stars were at the time of our visit engaged at Panjim, 
or the towns round about: personal experience enabled 
us to pronounce that the best were in her house, and, 
moreover, that there is scarcely a second-rate station in 
the Bombay Presidency that does not contain prettier 
women and as good singers. The girls are bought in 
childhood—their price varies from 31. to 202 The 
offspring of a Bayadere belongs of right to her owner. 
When mere children they are initiated in the msysteries 
of nautching,—one young lady who performed before us 
Early habit 
engenders much enthusiasm for the art. The propor- 
tion of those bought in distant lands to those born at 
Seroda is said to be about one to five. Of late years 
the nefarious traffic has diminished, but unhappily many 
are interested in keeping it up as much as possible. 

Several of these mautch women can read and write. 
Our matron was powerful at reciting Sanscrit shlokas 
(stanzas), and as regards Pracrit, the popular dialect 
she had studied all the best known works, as the “ Panja 
Tantra,” together with the legends of Vikram, Raja 
Bhoj, and other celebrated characters. Their spoken 
language is the corrupt form of Maharatta, called the 
Concanee, in general use throughout the Goanese 
territory; the educated mix up many Sanscrit vocables 
with it, and some few can talk a little Portuguese. 
Their speaking voices are loud, hoarse, and grating: 
each sentence, moreover, ends in a sing-song drawl, 
which is uncommonly disagreeable to a stranger's ear. 
These ladies all smoke, chew betel-nut, drink wine and 
spirits, and eat fowl and onions, an unequivocal sign of 
low caste. They do not refuse to quit Seroda, as is 
generally supposed, but, of course, prefer their homes to 
other places. Living being extremely cheap most of the 
money made by nautching is converted into pearl and 
and these are handed down from 
generation to generation. 








Notes on North America, Agricultural, Eco- 
nomical, and Social. By James F. W. 
Jounston. 2 vols, Boston: Charles C. 
Little and James Brown, 1851.* 

Ir is presumed that the old class of English 

travellers in America is now extinct. The 

world is not now-a-days to be put off with the 

empty conceit and pretended superiority of a 

shallow observer, who would dispose of a 

nation with the same fine air that a town-bred 

impertinent curls his lip at the homely virtues 
of the country. English opinion is not now, 
as in times past, to be contented with the flip- 
pant remark and contemptuous sarcasm of the 
eye-glass observation of travellers in America. 

The fine-bred sneer at a young nation because 

forsooth it was not born with a silver spoon in 


| its mouth, does not now settle the question 


against that young nation’s prosperity. Eng- 


| lish opinion; uneasy at home, bewildered with 





the social difficulties there, with its eye open 
to the progress and happiness of the western 
world, travels hither no longer in search of 
warniags, but examples. The extended do- 
minion, the political power, the rich agricul- 
ture, trade, and commerce, the twenty-four 
millions of people, the law and order and the 
general happiness of the United States are 
facts. These facts are manifest to the whole 
world, and are clear to the sight of Europe, 
however much its theorists may throw dust in 
its eyes. With our growth and success, has 
come naturally that acknowledgment of them 
that power commands. The change of opinion 
in England in regard to this country has been 
a reluctant concession to the force of circum- 
stances. England was never so curious as 
now about America, and is laudably desirous 
of investigating and understanding the great 
American facts. 

The old class of English travellers we have 





* We are indebted for this noticc of a book just published 
in America to the Editors of Zhe New York Literary World. 
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presumed to be extinct. Read what one of a 
new class says: “It is to be observed,” says 
Professor Jounston, “that in proportion as a 
country is great in superficial extent, in na- 
tural resources, in population, in growing 
wealth, or even in manifest energy, in such 
proportion we feel constrained to respect it. 
And from respect to imitation the step is 
natural and easy. We do not carefully indians 
most men are unfit to detect the true sources 
of its greatness. We connect its peculiar 
greatness with its political and social pecu- 
liarities, and we are inclined to imitate the 


latter with a view to insure the former.” | 


Again, after placing Great Britain in advance 
in certain directions, he says of the United 
States: “‘—there are lines of social and in- 
ternal progress upon which they have far 
outstripped us, but along with their example 
will in like manner hasten the forward move- 
ment among ourselves.” The liberal spirit 
in which this is said by Professor Jounston 
bespeaks for him that favour with which a 


candid and intelligent traveller is always | 


received. 

Professor Jounston, like Sir 
Lyx, whose geological tours in the United 
States were read with so hearty an apprecia- 
tion, had a special object in his visit to America. 
That object, for which he was well prepared 
from his previous studies in scientific agricul- 
ture and natural science, was the investigation 
of the agricultural condition and resources of 
North America, More than half of his book 
is devoted to the British colonies, and the rest 
to the United States. Though agriculture is 
the chief topic discussed, there are observa- 
tions on collateral subjects, geology, and 
mineralogy, some expression of opinion in 
regard to social end political questions, and a 
meagre record of those personal incidents 
that naturally occur in the course of a journey. 
More of these latter would have added to the 
general interest of the book without taking 
anything from the more sober interest of its 
didactic parts. Personal facts, if honestly 
told, are generally new truths, opinions are 
too often old fallacies. 

Professor Jounston embraces in his tour 
the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, the Canadas and the United States, from 
Maine to Virginia. Although he writes about 
the Western States, it does not appear that he 
travelled further to the westward than Buffalo 
in the State of New York. His observation 
throughout this tour is chiefly directed to the 
agriculture of the country. Professor Joun- 
sToN naturally contrasts the high state of 
culture of the land in England and Scotland 
where the land belongs to rich proprietors, 
who are willing to invest a large capital in 
improvement and are content with a small 
interest upon their investment, with the ruder 
cultivation of North America. The mode of 
culture here brings a larger immediate return, 
but is exhaustive in its nature. Our migra- | 
tory population, like a plague of locusts, strips 
the land of its richness as it moves to the 
westward ; and while the west opens to the 
prospect pastures ever new, the fulness of our 
abundance will not diminish. Time, however, 
will bring with it a great stationary popula- 
lation, filling all the land, and then resort will 
be had to the more careful land culture of 
older and more populous countries. 

Of the province of New Brunswick, where 
Professor Jounston was invited by the Gover- | 
nor and Assembly to report upon its agricul- | 
tural capabilities, he has much to say. The 
thriftless condition of this province whence 
its population is flocking in crowds to the | 
United States, and where the falling off of the | 
trade of its chief port, St. John’s, shows a | 
diminution in the course of three years, of 
482,092/. in its imports and 44,146/. in its 
exports, is attributed to the fluctuating nature 
of the Lumber trade. It would have been 
less patriotic, but perhaps more true, if as a 
cause of the decline of New Brunswick, 


CHARLES | 


Among Professor Jounston’s remarks upon 


the following statement of 
OBJECTIONS TO BUCKWHEAT. 

This grain, I have said, is sufficiently nutritive. 
Those accustomed to the use of it even say that it gives 
more strength than any other food. 
cakes, the only form in which i have eaten it, it is also 
very palatable. But the objection to it as the staple 
| food of a people consists in the ease with which it can 
| be raised, the rapidity of its growth, the small quantity 
of seed it requires, the slovenly and unskilful hus- 
bandry which is sufficient in favourable seasons to 
secure average crops, and the casualties to which the 
crop is liable from the seasons. It grows on very poor 
land, from which no other grain crops in remunerative 
quantity can be obtained, and it is rarely favoured with 
the luxury of manure. 





| culture. 
| potatoe and the wheat have done, the poverty of the 
land, and the want of skill in the farmer, will render it 
very difficult to replace it by other crops, which demand 
more industry, more skill, and more attention to the 
collection, preservation, and application of manures, 
| and which will refuse to grow on exhausted land. 


Of personal incidents we meet with a school- 
| master who teaches three religions, 
AN OBEDIENT SCHOOLMASTER. 

The schoolmaster teaches the religious catechism 
which the parents of his pupils wish their children to 
learn. Thus the same master sometimes teaches in the 
| same school the Church of England Catechism, the 
|} Assembly’s Catechism, and that of the Romish Church. 


t in 7 : 
| The schoolmaster at Bay du Vin was surprised that I | 


| should think there was anything remarkable in his 
being required to teach all the three, though he said he 
| had once before heard some one make remarks regarding 
it. He was himself a Roman Catholic but it was 
enough for him that he had been ordered to do it. 


And we meet with a lady in New Bruns- 
| wick, whose education has been neglected : 


A YOUNG LADY QUESTIONED ON GEOGRAPHY. 


next to a lady, said to be a great heiress, the daughter 


the little that was known of their country at home. 
“* Allow me,” I said, “to try your geography? Is 


Ireland to the east or west of Great Britain?” She 


could not answer me; and it was unnecessary for me 
further to defend, on that day at least, our home know- 
ledge in geography against the attacks of the pro- 
vincials. 

Here is a graphic description of a great fire 
in New Brunswick: 


FOREST FIRE. 


It was an excessively hot summer, and fires were | 


burning in numerous places upon the Miramichi and 


St. John Rivers and their tributaries; and the air was | 
But on the | 


everywhere hot, and obscured with smoke. 
7th of October it began to blow from the southwest, 


and the fire to spread over the country in the same | 
| direction. 


The wind increased gradually toa hurricane, 
and the fire advanced with proportionate rapidity. At 


one o'clock in the afternoon, it was still seventy iniles up | 


the river; and in the evening it was at Douglastown. 
It travelled eighty-five miles in nine hours, so that 
scarcely on a fleet horse could a man have escaped from 
it. Lumberers already in the woods were caught, and 
solitary settlers with their families; and while all their 
property was destroyed, some saved their lives by 
rolling themselves in the rivers, till the scorching 
blast had passed over them. 


and selfish desertion; but the most striking things he 
mentioned were, that the flame, as it advanced, was 
twenty-five miles in breadth; that, coming from the 


west, it rushed past the towns of Newcastle and | 


Douglastown, leaving a green margin of some miles in 
breadth between its southern edge and the river; and 


that when, in its easterly course, it reached Burnt- | 


church River, the wind lulled, turned round, and drove 
the fire up the river again. It then came back along 
the green fringe it had left as it descended, and by the 
way licked up the towns of Douglastown and New- 
castle; of their 254 houses leaving only 14. It was 
doubtless the rushing of the sea-wind from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, into the huge fiery vortex, that drove 
back the flame when it had reached the open mouth of 
the Miramichi River. 

At these towns, men and cattle rushed into the river; 


and though a hurricane was raging on its surface, | 


the Agriculture of New Brunswick, there is | 


Like the potatoe, therefore, | 
it induces an indolent, and slovenly, and exhausting | 
And supposing the crops to fail, as the | 


At the Governor’s table one day at Fredericton, I sat | 


of an Englishman born, who was complaining loudly of | 


Instances of miraculous | 
escape he (Mr. Rankin) told us— of parental devotion, | 


| forgotten in the presence of the greater. But although 
so huge a flame was raging, there was no light. Showers 
of ashes and burned twigs, and still burning brands, 
and thick smoke filled the air; and for two days after- 
wards, amid a perfect calm, the darkness on the river 
was such that a bell was kept tolling on each bank to 
| indicate the site of the ferry, that people might know 


In the form of | where to steer to. 


The town of Chatham, on the opposite side of the river, 
in a great measure escaped; but the Nassau Settlement, 
six miles behind it, was burned to the ground—the 
settlers only saving their lives in the river till the flames 
| passed away. In many streams, where the native woods 
stlll overhung them, the water proved insufficient to 
preserve human life; and the thousands of salmon and 
other fish found floating on their surfaces showed how 
intense and penetrating the heat must have been. 








Though Professor Jounston acknowledges 
that he found throughout the United States 
men thoroughly acquainted with the established 
| principles of scientific agriculture, he condemns 
| generally the practice of our farmers, who, 
| looking for immediate results, pursue a wasteful 
| system of farming. He thinks that the agri- 
cultural resources of the United States have 
been over estimated, and that instead of in- 
| creasing they are diminishing ; and that the 
English agriculturists, in spite of free trade, 
have nothing to fear from the competition of 
America in the grain markets. We give Pro- 
fessor Jounston’s calculations in regard to the 
| supply of wheat in the United States: 


WHEAT. 





The statists in this city of Washington, by whom 
the documents are prepared which have been published 
in the “ Patent Office Reports,” assume three bushels of 
wheat as the maximum average consumption of this 
| grain by each individual of the whole population of the 
| United States. This, for 22,000,000, makes a gross 
consumption of 66,000,000 of bushels; and as the 
whole produce for 1848 is stated at 127,000,000, there 
| remain 61,000,000 of bushels for exportation! This is 
very much larger than my estimate of 22,000,000, and 
| I am satisfied is very much overstated indeed.* 

Two facts will, I think, satisfy the reader on this 
point. 

First, the estimate of the total produce of wheat in 
| 1847 was 114,000,000 of bushels. This sum was 
obtained by adding together a series of numbers re- 
presenting the estimated produce of each state. Now, 
among these numbers, the State of Michigan is set 
down as producing 8,000,000 of bushels, while the 
report of the authorities of that state makes the pro- 
duce in 1848 only 3,700,000 bushels! I infer, there- 
fore, that the total estimated produce of 114,000,000 
| bushels for the whole union in the year 1847, and of 
| 127,000,000 in 1848, are of the nature of rude guesses 
| —as our own are at home—rather than trustworthy 
data upon which we can build safe conclusions, and that 
both these yearly estimates err very considerably in 
excess. 

But if the total produce be taken too high, the sur- 
plus said to rez for exportat whether calculated 
allowance of five bushels, or to the 
umption of the 
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allowance of three bushels, as the con 





people per head, is too large also. 

cond. the total export of bread-stuffs of all kinds 

Second, the total export of bread-stuffs of alt kine 

from the United States, up to 1846, had only once (in 
1840) exceeded in value 18,000,000 dollars. In the 
three succeeding famine years, when so much Indian 
corn was sent to this country, it rose very much higher. 
| For the four years from 1845, it was— 


1845, f ‘ ‘ 16,743,421 dollars. 
1846, ; ‘ : 7701121 
1847, 5 - . 68,701,921 - 


1848, a ‘ 37,472,751 

Now if, for the sake of simplicity, we take wheat at 
an average price, at the place of export on the Atlantic 
border, of only one dollar a bushel, which is from ten 
to twenty per cent. below the price it usually brings, 
and suppose the whole export to have consisted of wheat 
| in the raw state, without any expense of manufacture 
added to it, each dollar in value of the exports will 
represent a bushel of wheat. The average export of 
the states thus estimated did not, up to 1846, exceed 
17,000,000 of bushels and in 1848 did not exceed 
37,500,000 of bushels of wheat—a little over 4,000,000 
| of imperial quarters. 









* See, also, Patent Office Report for 1847, where the 
produce for that year is estimated at 114,000,000, and the 
consumption at 62,000,000, by a population of 21,000,000 
allowing 34 bushels to each free person, and none to the 
| slaves, or 3 bushels to each individual of the population. 
| This left an exportable quantity of 52,000,000 of bushels for 
that year. They suppose that each indlvidual consumes 


reference had been made to its great republi- | people hurried into vessels and boats and scows, and | 5 jushels of Indian corn, in addition to his 3 bushels of 


can neighbour and competitor. 


| eagerly thrust off from the land. The lesser dread was | wheat. 
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THE CRITIC. 


[June 14, 











If, of the crop of 1847, there were really 52,000,000 
bushels of wheat to export, and in 1848 
10,000,000 more, what became of it all? If even 

f bushels were sold, the rest must have 


37.500.000 
been a drug in the market, and must have reduced the 


alone 





value at N rk to a mere nominal price. But if 
nearly one half of the bread-stuffs exported during the 
three famine years consisted of Indian corn, as was 


most probably the case, there could not have been a 
larger quantity, in all, than about 20,000,000 of bushels 
of wheat sent from the United States to all parts of the 
world. 

It is fair and reasonable therefore, I think, to conclude, 
until we have better data, that the wheat-exporting 
capabilities of the United States are not so great as they 
have by many in Great Britain hitherto been supposed; 
that they have been overstated on the spot, and that 
our wheat-growers at home have been unduly alarmed 
by these distant thunders, the supposed prelude of an 
imaginary torrent of American wheat which was to 
overwhelm everything in Great Britain—farming, 
farmers, and landlords—in one common ruin. 


We find succinctly stated in a paragraph, 
the antagonism between the views of AGassiz, | 
in regard to the origin of mankind, and the 
general doctrine of Christians. The ingenuity 
of AGassiz cannot remove him from this 
position towards the great body of Christian 
believers ; and it behoves these latter to defend, 
as we have reason to think they can and will, 
their cherished belief from an opposing theory | 
of an undeveloped science. 


AGASSIZ. 

The gravity of the questions to which such opinions 
from such a man give rise, is not to be judged of by 
the apparent contradiction they gave to such statements 
of scripture as that, he “ made of one blood all nations 
on the face of the earth,” but in the deductions we must 
necessarily draw from them if true. If there were a 
plurality of creations of man, simultaneous or successive, 
Adam not being the first, what becomes of the doctrine 
of the fall? and what of the atonement, which is co- 
extensive in its operation? The first Adam and the 
second Adam are, in scripture, opposed or contrasted | 
with each other. As in one all died, so in the other all 
are made alive. If there were many Adams and many 
Eves, the terms of scripture must be rejected, or must 
be understood in a new sense, 


In Washington, Professor Jounsron had an 

interview with General Tarxor, 
GENERAL TAYLOR ON PEACE. 

During my brief stay I had also the honour of a 
private audience with the late President Taylor. The 
attendant circumstances were very different from those 
which usually accompany audiences with the chief 
magistrate of great countries in Europe. A single 
servant in plain clothes, himself familiar enough in his 
address, took up our cards without any previous appli- 
cation, and, returning immediately, conducted us to the 
first floor, and there ushered us at once into the presence 
of a plain and plainly dressed man of no pretensions, | 
not above the middle height, and who shook us heartily 
by the hand, as the North American fashion so uni- 
versally is. We spoke of the agricultural department 
or bureau, which he had proposed to Congress to 
organize, subordinate to the Secretary of State. I ex- 
pressed my opinion of the policy and advantage of | 
giving a definite and recognised place in the affairs of | 
the nation to an interest so important in the United 
States as its rural industry. As a farmer he was sur- 
prised that the step had not been taken by his earlier 
predecessors. Polk, trained to a peaceful profession, 
had directed his own and the people’s energies to the 
prosecution of war. Taylor, whose trade had been 
fighting for forty years, was anxious to promote the 
arts of peace. We spoke also of Great Britain, and of 
the blessings of union between the two nations. “ If 
England and the United States agree,” he said, “they 
may keep the whole world at peace.” I left the old | 
man with a pleasant and kindly feeling; for with all he | 
Said in his simple, plain, unstudied way, I cordially | 
sympathized, and he spoke it naturally enough to satisfy 
you that it was the expression of his everyday thoughts. 








We conclude with an incident at a political 
gathering in Boston. 
WEBSTER. 


Mr. Webster had on a former occasion described the | 
Wilmot proviso as his thunder; and as he now declined 
to press it in reference tothe territories, I suppose he 
had alleged or implied that others ought not to urge it 
against his wish. The speaker, who was on his legs 
when I entered, had discoursed for some time uron 
other topics, when coming to this, he likened it in 
Webster's hands now to “the mimic thunder of a marble | 


; l 
God.” This beautiful comparison had scarcely escaped | 


from his lips, when every voice, male and female, in the 
vast hall, resounded with acclamations. It seemed to 
go as direct to their hearts as any bolt from the mouth 
of Demosthenes ever did to those of the Athenians. I 
confess that from that moment I looked with a degree 
of respect on the many unknown people around me. 


Thereare some few verbal errors in the course 
of the work. In speaking of the conversaziones 
in Philadelphia, called Wistar, from a cele- 
brated Physician, Professor Jounston writes 
Whister, as if it were a comparative degree of 
whist, while those profound assemblies are 
guiltless of anything so amusing in any degree. 


| Riding on a steamboat we never heard on the 


North River, though Professor JounsTon 
states it to be a provincialism there. In 
speaking of the attempt of Mr. Forrsst the 
actor to obtain a divorce in Pennsylvania, the 
name of poor Powers is substituted for that 
of Forrest. 





FICTION. 

Arthur Conway; or, Scenes in the Tropics. By 
Captain Mirman, Author of “The Wayside Cross,” 
&c. In 3 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 


Tus is a posthumous publication, but it is all the 
author's own, for the manuscript was in the hands of the 





| publisher completed, before an untimely death deprived 


literature of one of its most promising aspirants. They 
who remember The Wayside Cross, in “ Murray’s Home 
and Colonial Library,” will have anticipated, from the 
announcement of a novel the scene of which is laid in a 


| region familiar to the writer, a repetition of the pleasure 


they had tasted in the perusal of a narrative of less am- 
bitious form. Nor will they be disappointed. In this 


| larger work, there are the same powers of description, the 


same poetry and pathos, the same facility of narration 
by presenting the most striking features of a scene, 
without wearying by minute detail, which absorbed the 
attention of the reader in his previous production. 

But this has more than the interest of a mere novel. 
It is one of the most perfect pictures that we have ever 
seen of the Caribbean Islands: no painter could have 
brought them before us more vividly, and their novelty 
is a refreshing change from the hackneyed scenes to 
which we are introduced by home fictions. 

The story is laid in the latter part of the last century, 
when a party of English and French, for reasons to be 
sought in the book, betake themselves to the West 
Indies, and their adventures there are the materials of 
the plot. But, in that early stage of West Indian 
society, it would be difficult to contrive a very exciting 
series of incidents without the help of a Negro war. 
Accordingly, the terrible tragedy enacted in an insur- 
rection of the slaves is brought to the aid of the 
novelist, and has enabled him to throw around his Euro- 
pean personages romantic incident, trials, escapes, and 
terrors, and so to hold the reader breathless with excite- 
ment. The same auxiliary permits also of the introduc- 
tion of characters taken from the natives and from the 
insurgent slaves, as well as from the French colonists, 
and thus secures that variety in the actors, which is 
necessary to sustain the attention through three volumes. 
Of these ample resources he has availed himself with 
great skill, and the conflicts, the surprises, the midnight 
marchings, the bivouacs, the captivities and mysterious 
agencies by which escapes are secured are so numerous 
and so cleverly contrived, that the attention never flags 
for a moment, nor would it be possible to lay the book 
aside partly read. Its various attractions of this class 
we could not attempt to enumerate, but we can recom- 


mend it to those who are seeking for something not quite | 


y 


‘ used up” in the way of fiction—something which they 
have not read fifty times before—a new subject, with new 
scenes and persons to stimulate the jaded imagination,and 
the story told ina lively and pleasant style, which never 
wearies with long descriptions nor prosy conversations— 
the resource of the uninventive. In short, Arthur Con- 
way is just the book for the circulating libraries whose 
patrons send for the last new novel. They will not be 
disappointed when this is transmitted to them. 








A Novel. 
In 8 vols. 


Valetta. By the Author of “ Denton Hall.” 


London: Newby. 1851. 


“Denton HAuw” was remarkable for promise ; in this 
we recognise progress. The author has been diligent 
in self-improvement; he has “heard his detractions and 
put them to mending.” There are in this new endeavour 
fewer of the besetting sins of inexperience; more of 
pith and substance. The author is beginning to feel his 


own strength, to trust himself to his own guidance, to 
| write according to his own way, and not after the manner 
It is a mistake to say that youth is the 


of others. 








season of originality. We learn to be original, or rather 
we acquire the courage necessary to be so. All young 
writers are imitators. They have their models from 
whom they fear to depart, not being assured whether 
the world will laugh at them or applaud them. But 
they must subdue this fear of ridicule if they would ac- 
complish anything great. Every novelty has its foes, and 
is subjected in turn to abuse and satire. He who cannot 
bear to be laughed at when he is conscious that he is 
right will never accomplish anything great. 

We are glad to find that Denton Hall was successful. 
Valetta will yet more deserve success. It is a more 
careful and accomplished work; there is more freshness 
in the conception and vigour in the portraiture of the 
characters. The author is a shrewd observer and a 
thinker, and throws in reflections which will have their 
value with many readers who will store them up 
unconsciously for use in due season, and which illustrated 
by instances are more likely to impress themselves upon 
the memory than when they stand out nakedly, the dry 
bones of wisdom. Altogether we have derived a good 
deal of pleasure from Valetta, and if the author pro- 
ceeds with the same perseverance to improve by con- 
tinued reading and reflection, and to purify style by 
unsparing correction, he will achieve for himself a dis- 
tinguished place among the novelists of the time. 





Ferdinand Castleton. A Novel. 

Boone. 1851. 
WE have some difficulty in dealing with this novel, 
because there is nothing to be said of it either in praise 
or blame, It is an average circulating library produc- 
tion, such as the season usually brings to us, and which 
die with the season, and are forgotten as the last years 
rose. The author has mingled with the world, has 
passed through society with his (or her) eyes open, and 
has moulded his experience into the form of a fiction, 
so like fifty other fictions in its frame-work, style, and 
character, that the reader feels himself surrounded by 
a circle of old familiar faces instead of that which the 
critic, more hackneyed, desires to see,—new forms and 
new personages. And this leads us again to notice the 
prevailing dullness of English novels as compared with 
those of the French. If our novelists would borrow 
some of the liveliness of our neighbours without their 
grossness, and give us smart dialogues, briefer descrip- 
tions, and a general briskness in the style of the nar- 
rative, they would become much more readable, and 
probably would revive the popularity of fiction, which 
has certainly declined of late. It seems to us that the 
author of Ferdinand Castleton has capacities for such 
an improvement, and we recommend him to make the 
attempt. Let him eschew dialogues of long sentences, 
which are not talk but declamation—which nobody in 
fact employs in real life,—and substitute brief, sharp, 
epigrammatic sentences, such as we hear in ordinary dis- 
course, and he may put himself in advance of all his 
contemporaries. This novel will do very well for sea- 
side reading, but it is not calculated to command the 
attention of those who must select their books. The 
author can do better. Let him try. 


In 3 vols. London: 








The Eve of the Deluge. By the Hon. and Rev. H. W. 


Virurers Stuart. London: Shoberl. pp. 224. 
A poem in prose. The author's notion is, that mankind 
had become far advanced in civilization before the 
Deluge, and that it was a punishment for sins which 
could only have attained such a height under cireum- 
stances somewhat similar to those we now witness. Mr. 
Srvarr has constructed a story of considerable interest, 
and narrated it with singular eloquence, some glowing 
descriptions of the Deluge being worthy to be called 


| poetry, although not assuming the garb. 








The Young Doctor. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Lady Granard’s Nieces.” In 3 yols. London: 
Newby. 

A NovEt of average merit. It has no striking features, 

either in plot, character, or composition. The mate- 

rials of which the plot is woven have been employed a 

thousand times before; the characters are to be found 

upon every shelf of the circulating library; and the com- 
position is neither good nor bad—just such as any 
educated person would write. Positive faults are few: 
the most palpable is a singular habit into which the 
author has fallen of endeavouring to give spirit to dia- 
logues, by the addition of adjectives to the speaker. 

Thus, ina single page, we find the following :—“ an- 

swered ANNIE, calmly enough;” “ rejoined his lordship, 

rather hastily; ” “replied she, gently;” “ said carelessly;” 

“rejoined Annie, very quietly;” “asked his lordship, 

in a piqued tone.” And this page is but a fair speci- 

men. The author must abjure this and similar com- 
monplaces before he can hope to become anything: more 
than that very undesirable hanger-on upon the skirts of 
literature, a caterer for the lowest class of patrons of 
the inferior circulating libraries. Far better to be un- 
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known than to be known for nothing better. 


Mere 


not unmixed with embarrassment, felt in the use of a 


} 
mediocrity is less endurable than positive badness, and [ dictionary ; and a careful inspection of the book satisfies 


it is quite time that all who have an influence over public | 


opinion should set themselves to put down the medio- 
crity with which the press is deluged and the public 
disgusted, to the infinite damage of our literature. We 


have an actual craving for something either better or 


worse than the mass of inanity with which the press is 


flooded. 





The Game of Life. By Lerrcn Rircnie. 

Sims and M‘Intyre. 
ANOTHER addition to “ The Parlour Library.” It is one 
of Mr. Rrrcuisz’s best works. 





London: 


By G.P.R. James. Sims & M'Intyre. 
One of the volumes of the cheap and popular “ Parlour 
Library,” where a novel may be bought for little more 
than the cost of borrowing it. 








Gowrie. 





— — 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, gathered from 
Ancient Music Books, MS. and Printed. By E. F. 
REMBAULT, LL.D. London: J. R. Smith. pp. 221. 

A curious volume has been made by Mr. REMBAULT 

out of the rhymes which he has found in ancient music 

books, for these probably better represent the popular 


tastes of their time than do the works of the more | 


aspiring poets who wrote for a select class of readers. 
Necessarily such a collection, made without reference to 
intrinsic merit in the compositions, is very various in 
worth, and addresses itself rather to our curiosity than 


our taste; but it will be acceptable to those who like | 


to preserve the manners of the past, and even in writing 


its history a reference to this volume might not be | 


useless, 





RELIGION. 


The Law of Kindness. By the Rev. Tuomas Pye, 
A.M., Incumbent of Hook, Surrey. London : Gilpin. 
Few of our readers are or ought to be ignorant of a 
Gelightful book published in America, and republished 
here, entitled “ Illustrations of the Law of Kindness.” 
We reviewed it at very great length, and had the plea- 
sure of being informed that it was indebted to that 
review for a very extensive circulation. Mr. Pyne 
States that he had written this volume before that was 
published, and therefore that the extraordinary similarity 
of the subject and manner of treatment, is an accidental 
coincidence. But even if it had not been so, the 
volume before us would deserve a very wide circulation, 
for its purpose is the truly Christian one of proving by 
facts that men, whether as individuals or as nations, are 
best managed by the law of love, and that kindness is 
more effective than severity, and that a soft word will 
turn away wrath which blows will only provoke. The 
instances are selected from the whole range of ancient 
and modern history, and- from the persons and events 


about us, and the appeal is also made to our experience. | 


Indeed, to hold otherwise, would be to deny Christianity, 


which is the embodiment of the law of love, and yet, | 


although acknowledging it with their lips, how few 
really prove themselves true believers by acting upon it 
m practice, The purpose of this volume is to prove 
that it is as practicable as it is theoretically true; as 
much to be done as preached; a rule of conduct as well 
as a’ profession. 

_ At ought to be reprinted at a nominal price and sent 
into every household for daily reading. 





Leaves of the Tree of Life. By Rev. Ropert 
Fraser. Edinburgh: Paton & Co. 
Reapives for the intervals between the hours of divine 


Service, containing pious reflections usually appropriate | 


to the season. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Materials for Translating from English into German. 
By A. Hermann, Ph. D., Professor at University 
College. London: Nutt. 1851. pp. 210. 





A Few weeks ago we noticed Dr. HEIMANN’S Fifty | 


Lessons on the Elements of the German Language, a 


concurrent grammar and exercise book, affording the | 
readiest and directest aid to the student in each stage of | 
his progress, and specially framed to lead early to habits | 


of familiar conversation. The present volume is designed 


aS a preparation to that more advanced point—vwritten | 
It consists | 


Composition in, or translation into, German. 


of a variety of extracts, anecdotes, letters, &c., with a | 
Copious vocabulary at the foot of the page, and brief | 


notes much to the purpose to meet any case of difficulty. 
Dr. Hemann’s plan is to save the translator the trouble, 


us that the student who goes through these materials, 


of more simply grammatical exercises, will find that not 
only this object, but also the main purpose of the book, 
is carefully provided for. The extracts are good English, 
well selected, and not chargeable with tediousness in 
either subject or length. As a sequel to the “ Lessons” 
referred to, and to Dr. Hemann’s “ Lesebuch” and | 
Grammar (a studiously considered recast of an already | 
standard work) we think this publication will most | 
suitably complete the circle of German educational 
study, 





Introductory Lessons in the French Language. By C. 
J. Detitte. London: Groombridge. 

| A sEconD edition of a little book which 
clearly to convey to learners the peculiarities of the 
French language. 


appears very j 


Sacred History. Edited by H. Wurre. Edinburgh: 
OLIVER AND Boyp. 

A sHort sacred history for the use of schools. Mr. 

Wuire has narrated it in a manner likely to interest 

children, and therefore to imprint it on their memories, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Specimens of Newspaper Literature, with Per- 
sonal Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 
By Josern T. Buckinanam. 2 vols. Bos- 

| ton: Little and Brown. (a) 

Ir has often occurred to us, while looking over | 

| the files of ancient newspapers in the rooms of 

| the Historical Society, how valuable an acqui- 
| sition might be made for our historical litera- 


| ture by some person of skill and sagacity, who 
| should abstract from these old repositories of | 
forgotten things, the really memorable and | 
distinctive anecdotes they contain of past | 
| times. How many traits of manners might be | 
| thus revived, quaint anecdotes of superan- | 
| nuated habits, small beginnings of a rapidly 
developing civilization, hints of the lives of | 
our forefathers, to givevitality to the page of | 
history, and cure the grumblers of to-day by | 
the perpetual lesson of complaint and disap- | 
pointment. Those “good old times” would 
thus both gain and lose by the process. We | 
should extend our sympathies with them by an | 
almost actual participation in their everyday 
doings, and find how steady and earnest they 
were in their pursuits; but in the strife of 
parties, more strongly divided than any which 
now exist, we would come upon their quarrels, 
bitterness, and despair. Your newspaper is a 
sad corrective of human glorification ; every 
day’s issue gives the lie to perfection. 

Mr. Buckincuam, the veteran Boston edi- 
tor, has given us in these volumes such 
| passages of antique newspaper memoirs, almost | 
exclusively from the old revolutionary and | 
ante-revolutionary journals of the “ Common- | 
wealth.” They are all of them of value. Our | 
| newspaper press has been characteristic from 
| the beginning. It has rarely been the growth 
of moneyed speculation, but has forced its 
| way through poverty and by a struggle from 
| the simple necessities of the people. Its con- | 
| ductors have been for the most part practical | 
men, who have risen from the handling of 
types at the compositor’s stand to the sovereign 
| control of them at the editor’s desk. 

Their efforts have partaken largely of a cer- 
tain homely simplicity, of a directness of 
statement more solicitous about matter than 
manner, and of a general miscellaneous variety 
peculiar throughout the world to an American | 
newspaper. In these old journals of New 
England, The Courant, Weekly Journal, Spy, 
| Centinel, Weekly Museum, &c., we see the 
grandfathers of the independent Deltas, Pi- 
cayunes, Tribunes, of to-day. It is the one 
form of our literature which seems to have 
escaped most completely the prevailing 
mockery of imitation, The American news- 
| paper is not a copy of the London Times or 
Chronicle. It has a root and foliage of its 











(a) Weare indebted for this notice of a new American | 
| book, to the Editor of The New York Literary World. | 


with occasional reference, it may be, to a prefixed series | 


| library. 
| was fought, and how it was won, and how 
| victory was preserved. 


| tice to ZecuartAH Fow re, and place 


| form has some early precedents. 


| were poor. 





own. The most characteristic American 
papers have their supporters chiefly in the 
| country at the desk of the village school- 
master, and the fireside of the farmer, where 
old native indigenous manners are most reso- 
| lutely maintained. You will find in the old 
journals, a little stiff in the joints mayhap, the 
veteran Prentices, “ Straws,” “Noggs,” &c. of 


| those days—heavy jokers and rhymers, with- 


out the lightness and grace of their suc- 
eessors, but jokers and rhymers nevertheless. 
The Reminiscences have been chosen mostly 
for their historical and biographical interest— 
the gleanings of manners and the material 
state of society are only casual. But for an 


| appendix to Bancrort’s History of the Revo- 


lution, or the biographies of Sparxs, or the 


| patriotic éloge of Everett, these volumes 


have a rare and permanent interest for the 
You can see in them how the battle 


In this respect the 
revolutionary newspaper is next to the revo- 
lutionary correspondence. 

Among these old memoirs the reader comes 
frequently upon that enterprising publisher 
and newspaper contractor, Isaran Tomas. 
His fame is connected with The Massachusetts 
Spy, and his History of Printing. He was a 
persevering lover of American liberty, of the 


| revolutionary stamp, and a printer almost from 


his cradle. At six years old he was an appren- 

" on a 
bench eighteen inches high to compose a 
ballad in double pica. He began, in Boston, 
in 1770, The Spy, and battled with the tories, 
to escape from them with his types to Wor- 
cester, on the day of the battle of Lexington. 
There he proclaimed his paper ‘an American 


| Oracle of Liberty,” and spite of all interrup- 


tions continued the journal to the present 
century. It is still published at Worcester, 
and is the oldest paper in Massachusetts. The 
portrait of Tuomas, prefixed to the volume, 
is a shrewd looking head, with something of 
the conscious dignity worn by the men of the 
Revolution. 

The printing of English books in newspaper 
At the con- 
clusion of the war of the Revolution, The Mas- 
sachusetts Spy reprinted for its readers the 
whole of Rosertson’s History of America, 
In 1725 The New England Courant reprinted 
The Life of Jonathan Wild, we presume 
FreLprnG’s. 

The Courant was FRANKLIN’s paper, im- 


| mortal in the Autobiography, the property of 
| his brother, 


It was a spicy sheet, as we say 
now-a-days, a’ kind of “ Chronotype” among 
the respectabilities of the day, calling down 
upon itself the clerical wrath of Dr. Increase 
Mather. There was some capital quizzing 
and satire in the essays of “* Mrs. Dogood.” 
Bensamin Russet, the Federalist editor of 
The Centinel, was a memorable name of the 
old Massachusetts press. He began with the 


| beginning of the Revolution, and lingered till 


a few years. He patriotically published the 
official documents of the First Congress, and 
sent his bill to the Government receipted, as 
he had promised. Wasurneton replied, 
“This must not be. When Mr. RussExy 
offered to publish the laws without pay, we 
It was a generous offer. We are 
now able to pay our debts. This is a debt of 
honour, and must be discharged.” A few 
days after, Russext received a check for seven 
thousand dollars, the full amount of his bill. 

This Russexx, like Franxxiy, in his ap- 
prenticeship was a contributor by stealth to 
his employer's paper, and set up his own 
paragraphs, One day he changed a word or 
two of one of these compositions, and was 
threatened by Isaian Tuomas (it was the 
Massachusetts Spy) with corporeal punishment 
for such an invasion of the honourable duties 
of the office. 

A paragraph or two of The Centinel may 
interest the reader: 

BALLOONS IN 1784. 
The taste for Air Balloon matters has grown to such 


a 


$e eager 
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an extraordinary pitch, that nothing can pretend to 
have any intrinsic value in it, unless it has this name 
as an appendage. ‘The gentlemen and ladies upon bon 
ton are not the only objects that can boast of this aerial 
bombastic insignia to their ornaments; as a countryman 
was heard to say one day last week,— Fine Balloon 
String Beans!” July 14, 1784. 
It must afford pleasure to every ingenious mind, when 
it reflects on the avidity with which the experiment on 
Balloons is seized by almost all ranks and denominations. 
The advancement of philosophy will most assuredly re- 
ceive the assistance and applause of every friend to science, 
which will stimulate our enterprising geniuses to exert 
their abilities in the execution of some capital perform- 


ance in this way, that will do honour to the invention, 


and add reputation to the town. March 30, 1785. 


SHAKING QUAKERS, 

Died at Nesqueunia, about three weeks since, the 
woman, who has been at the head of the sect called 
Shaking Quakers, and has assumed the title of the 
Elect Lady. What is extraordinary, a brother of hers, 


week and of the same disorder. They were taken with 
inward bleeding, and died suddenly. It is not impro- 
bable that the manner of worship, practised by those 
extravagant enthusiasts, might conduce to a rupture of 
the vessels, and occasion this mode of dissolution; as 


tions, and continued agitations of every limb and muscle, 
as must shock the strongest constitution; and the tex- 
ture of the human body is too delicate to render it a fit 
habitation for such violent and disorderly spirits. We 
hope these instances of untimely death, in those who 
deemed themselves immortal, will induce others, who 
adopt this gymnastic religion, to compare the danger of 
ruining their constitutions with the benefit which may 
arise to their souls from such violent exercise. 
October 2, 1785. 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 

It was about this time (perhaps a little earlier) that 
the celebrated Monsieur Talleyrand, who afterwards 
acted so prominent a part in the negotiations between 
the French Directory and the Envoys of the United 


States, was in Boston, and frequently visited the editor | 


of The Centinel. Louis Philippe and one of his brothers 
were also there at the same time. Louis was intro- 
duced to Russell by Talleyraud. The French exiles 
lived with another French exile, or emigrant, a tailor, 
by the name of Amblard, who kept a shop at the corner 
of State-street and Wilson’s-lane, where the Globe Bank 
now stands. They were frequent frequent visitors at 
The Centinel office, and especially on the occasion of 
every fresh arrival from Europe, to learn the news from 
their country. Russell had regular files of The Moni- 
teur, the official journal of the Directory, which to these 
exiles was peculiarly interesting. At one of these visits, 
they observed Russell taking snuff from a parcel in a 
bit of brown paper, and asked him if he had no other 
snuff-box. He replied, he could not afford a better. 
The next day Talleyrand brought a gold one and pre- 
sented tohim. “This (said Russell) I kept many years 
It suddenly vanished; by what agency I never knew; 
but suspected that my better half popped it into the 
crucible.” While he resided in Boston, Louis Philippe 
opened a school for teaching the French language, and 
received his pupils at the house of Amblard. As an 
acknowledgment of the civilities he had received from 
Russell, he presented to him an Atlas, and a French 
work on Geography. ‘he Atlas was of great service 
to Russell. 
wrote or published an article concerning the movements 
of the hostile armies in Europe, without referring to it 
to authenticate the intelligence. 
GERRYMANDERING. 

In 1811, when Mr. Gerry was governor of the com- 
monwealth, the Legislature made a new division of the 
districts for the election of representatives to Congress. 
Both branches had then a democratic majority. For 
the purpose of securing a democratic representative, an 
absurd and singular arrangement of towns in the county 
of Essex was made to compose a district. Russell took 
a map of the county, and designated by a particular 
colouring the towns thus selected. He then hung the 
map on the wall of his editorial closet. One day, 





and hawked about the State, which had some effect in 
annoying the democratic party. 


Bengamin Epes was a man of honourable 
associations in his day. His paper, The Boston 
Gazette, was contributed to by Oris, Hancock, 
Cusuinc, Apams, and Quincy. But the 
editor survived his correspondents and out- 
lived his subscription list. His story is touch- 
ingly told by Mr. Buckineuam: 


Benjamin Edes, the senior partner of the firm of 
Edes and Gill, was born in Charlestown in 1723. I 
have not been able to obtain any account of his ap- 
prenticeship or education. His learning was probably 
acquired at the common schools in Charlestown or 
Boston, except that which experience and the native 
energies of his mind enabled him to obtain. He began 
business in Boston, in company with John Gill, in 1755. 
The partnership continued twenty years. He was a 
man of untiring industry and perseverance. When the 


| revolutionary war began he had accumulated a hand- 
who was one of their principal elders, died the same some property, which, if he had been less indulgent to 





his patriotic propensities, might have afforded him a 
competent support to the end of his life. He was ever 


| ready to contribute to the necessities of individuals and 


to the requirements of the public. What he had pre- 


| served during the war was lost at its close by the 
many of their ceremonies require such unnatural distor- | 





depreciation of the paper currency. After he gave up 
the publication of The Gazette, he continued to work 
at his business, whenever he could procure employment 
in the way of jobbing. He had several daughters 
depending for subsistence on the scanty income derived 
from this precarious source. In the beginning of the 
year 1800, his old and worn-out types and press were 
in a small wooden building on the westerly side of 
Kilby-street, in a chamber over a_tin-plate-worker’s 
shop. He removed the miserable remains of founts of 
letter, from which had been impressed some of the finest 
patriotic productions, to a house in Temple-street, in 
which he lived. In 1801, I had occasion to call on 
him, at his printing-room, and found him at work on a 
small job at the case, while an elderly female (probably 
one of his daughters) was at the press, striking off 
shop-bills. The venerable form of the old man setting 
types, “ with spectacles on nose,” and the singular sight 
of a woman, beating and pulling at the press, together 
with the aspect of destitution that pervaded the whole 
apartment, presented a scene well adapted to excite 
sympathy, and to make an impression on the mind, 
which the vicissitudes of fifty years have not effaced. 
At length the infirmities of age overcame his physical 
powers, and the curse of poverty lay heavily on his 
spirit. Oppressed with years and sickness, neglected 
and forgotten by those who enjoyed the blessings he 
had helped to secure, he died in December, 1803, at the 
age of eighty years. 

The New England Weekly Journal was 
commenced in Boston in 1727, and was a 
literary affair in its day, having a series of 
essays emulous of The Spectator. These, from 
the specimens given, appear to have been re- 


| spectable imitations of the London originals 


Gilbert Stuart, the celebrated painter, looked at the | 
map, and said the towns, which Russell had thus dis- | 


tinguished, formed a picture resembling some monstrous 
animal, He took a pencil, and, with a few touches, 
added what might be supposed to represent claws. 
“ There,” said Stuart, “ that will do for a salamander.” 
Russell, who was busy with lis pen, looked up at the 
hideous figure, and exclaimed, “ Salamander! call it 
Gerrymander.” The word became a proverb, and for 
many years was in popular use among the Federalists as 
a term of reproach to the democratic Legislature, which 
had distinguished itself by this act of political turpi- 
tude. An engraving of the “ Gerrymander” was made, 





—a dull foretaste of the pleasantries which 
blossomed on the continent nearly a century 
later in Irvine and Pavurpine’s Salmagundi 
and of the gentilities which still linger in the 
“ Lorgnette.” The Rev. Marner Byres was 


| a poetical contributor to the journal. Mr. 
It was always on his table, and he seldom | 


BuckinGuam preserves a highly complimentary 
letter, of the fulsome style of eulogy, sent by 
this gentleman to ALexanpER Pors, with a 
copy of his poems. Pore was not a man to 
be outdone in a compliment, so he quizzed 
Byres in his reply, in which he said “that it 
had been long supposed that the Muses had 
deserted the British empire, but the reception 
of this book of Poems had relieved him of his 
sorrow, for it was evident they had only emi- 
grated to the colonies.” Bytes went about 
showing this letter on every practicable occa- 
sion. 


Mr. Buckineuam is at a loss to dispose of 


the well known favourite poem “ Tobacco 
Spiritualized,” beginning : 

This Indian weed now withered quite, 

Though green at noon, cut down at night, &e. 
which he finds in The Essex Journal of March 
16, 1774, and doubtingly intimates as original 
in that newspaper. It was an old poem in the 
days of the Scottish clergyman, the Rev. 
Raurnu Erskine, who flourished between 1685 
and 1752, and wrote a continuation to it. 





= 








Supplement to Mr. Scrivenor's Railways of the United 
Kingdom Statistically considered. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


Tue Supplement brings down the history of our Rail- 
ways to the present time from the date of the volume 
(1849.) Some of the results are curious. There has 
been a steady increase in the total traffic receipts, but 
also a steady decline in the average traffic per mile, to 
the amount of one-third, proving that the new branch 
lines have not contributed their proportion, and thus 
revealing the cause of railway depression. The trunk 
lines are in fact paying for the branches. Is this fair? 
Wherefore is it so? Obviously because very nearly the 
same rates of charge have been applied to the line that 
accommodates a few as to one that accommodates many. 
The remedy for this is also obvious. Let each line, 
whether trunk or branch, stand on its own foundation. 
If the inhabitants from a town, lying out of the main 
line, want the accommodation of a railway, let them 
pay for it in proportion to the cost, but do not ask the 
travellers by the trunk line, who are numerous, nor the 
proprietors of it, to pay for the line they no not use, to 
the relief of those who alone do use it. This would be 
strict justice to the public, and would relieve the share- 
holders from the depression to which their property has 
been subjected by the neglect of an arrangement which 
it is wonderful should have escaped observation at first. 
A vast mass of information, useful to shareholders, 
is compressed into the volume. 
The Great Exhibition Prize Essay. By the Rev. J. 
C. Wutsu, M.A. London: Longmans. 
THE Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D., offered a prize of one 
hundred guineas for the best essay on the Religious and 
Moral Effects of the Exhibition. This was the success- 
ful competitor. But we fear it will disappoint antici- 
pation. It partakes of the proverbial weakness of prize 
essays, whose writers are usually more concerned about 
the manner than the matter. There is no trace of 
originality of thought; there is not a new idea from the 
beginning to the end. Respectable common-place is the 
utmost merit it can claim. 











Collins's Map of the Isle of Wight. 


A LARGE pocket map on canvass, folded in a case, for 
the use of tourists. It is very elaborate, indicating 
every object of interest, every road, and almost every 
path. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Gentleman's Magazine and Historical Review for 
June contains a delightful biographical sketch of 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, and a very interesting paper 
entitled “ Curiosities of the Old Church Canons.” Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM continues his life of Neti Gwyn, of 
which he has procured so many new particulars. The 
History of the Month and the valuable Necrology is as 
careful and copious as ever. Several engravings 
illustrate it. 

The Looker-on, Part I, is a new series of a cheap 
periodical which we have often before noticed. The 
essays are tolerable, the poetry good; the tales are 
somewhat dull. A Paris correspondent gives the chit- 
chat of the French metropolis, which is the most 
amusing part of the work. But the mystery is, who 
buys a publication of this class? 

Timethrift, No. IIl., by Mrs. WARrrEN, gives some 
further instructions in lady’s work. 

Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine for June, has a portrait 
of Dowron as Dr. Cantwell, and an engraving of the 
MAcREADY testimonial. The essays on Dramatic Art, 
and the copious collection of notices of the doings of 
the drama in London, in the provinces and abroad must 
be extremely interesting to all who are connected with it. 

Tallis's Illustrated London, Parts X. and XLI., 
continue by far the cheapest and most beautiful work 
on the subject which has yet been given to the public. 
Each number contains no less than twelve steel 
engravings of the most remarkable objects in the 
metropolis, and as a guide to the visitor it must be very 
useful. 

Familiar Things, No. V1., is an excellent little pub- 
lication, intended familiarly to “tell us all that we 
ought to know about objects that are daily presented to 
the eye. Thus, in this number we have an account of 
“ Pictures;” “ the Spider and his Web;” “ the Cash- 
mere Shawl,” and “a Cup of Tea.” 

The Eclectic Review, for June, contains a clever and 
discriminating review of “the Exhibition, its Contents, 
its Uses and its Conduct.” It is the best sketch of it 
we have seen. The other papers are on topics of pre- 
sent interest, the Fugitive Slave Bill; the State Church 
in Ireland; the University Commission ; and GILFILLAN’S 
“Bards of the Bible.” The Eclectic maintains its 
character for independent thought and spirited com- 
position. 
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The British Gazetteer, Part XXVI., has a good en- 
graving of the Shakspeare Cliff, and continues the 
Gazetteer to the beginning of the letter S. It is a very 
copious one. . ’ ; 

The Parlour Magazine, Part I., is extraordinary for 
its cheapness. The idea is excellent. It professes to 
give translations from the best writers of all nations, so 
as to familiarize the English mind with foreign litera- 
ture. To these it adds original contributions, which 
latter had better be omitted. 

The Pictorial Family Bible, Parts V. and VI., con- 
tinues the publication as far as the Book of Deuteronomy. 
It is a reprint, with additions, of the famous “ Pictorial 
Bible,” but in quarto, richly adorned with notes and 
illustrations, and amazingly cheap. 

Knights Excursion Companion, Part V., is a tra- 
veller’s handbook to Woolwich, Rochester, Chatham, 
Gravesend, Cambridge, Leamington, and Coventry. 


not, then, be a8tonished at what they have been, but let | Trio for the Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. Com- 
us cease, at the same time, to be surprised at what we | 
ourselves do to arrive at a glory equal to that which | 


they acquired.—D’ Agquesseau, 


Henri Francois D’AGEusszEAU was born at 
Limoges in 1668, and died in 1751. He was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and orator. 


France. His works, mostly on law matters, occupy 
thirteen volumes. 


3. The Emperors Julian and Marcus Aurelius,— 


We see from the whole life of Julian and from some of 


his works, that his grand ambition was to resemble 
Marcus Aurelius. If we consider the talents of the two, 


he had certainly more genius; if we consider their 


characters, he had more firmness, perhaps, and had less 


which, when excessive, can become a virtue more dan- 





Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, Part XV., contains | 
Hamlet, with all Mr. Knraut’s notes and pictorial | 
illustrations, very handsomely printed. 

Knight's Cyclopedia of Industry, Part VII., advances 
as far as the word “ Meconic Acid.” 

Half-hours of English History, Part I., is a new and 
excellent notion of the indefatigable Mr. C. Kniaur. 
It is a selection from all the English Historians and 
Chronicles of passages illustrative of our History, 
arranged chronologically, giving, in fact, a series of 
pictures of the times. We can most heartily and con- 
fidently recommend it to the attention of our readers. 
It is one of his cheap publications, but quite a library | 
as well as a reading book. 

1851, or the Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys, | 
by Henry Mayuew, is not only attractive as a | 
humorous story, but has the still greater attraction of | 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S very best illustrations, alone | 
worth more than the cost of the whole number. 

Willoughby’s Standard Edition of Shakspere, Part | 
II., contains Cymbeline. It has engravings and valu- | 
able notes by Mr. Pueups, who has undertaken the 
Editorship. 

The People’s and Howitt’s Journal for June, has four 
woodcuts of merit, and a mass of original essays, tales, 
and poetry, of various character and attractions. 

Pictorial Half-hours, by C. Kntcur. Part XIII. is 
a collection of Mr. Knicut's valuable woodcuts, with | 
prose and poetical text describing them. There is not 
a better work for families than this. 

Knight's Cyclopedia of London. Part VII. is an 
abbreviation of his greater work on London. It treats 
of the London Companies, the Royal Exchange, the 
Banks and Stock Exchange, and the Guildhall, and 
Market House. 





GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. 





[It should be stated that the following extracts of remarkable 
passages from foreign Authors of note are translated pur- 
posely for the Lonpon LirrFrarRyY JourNar, and are | 
intended to introduce to English readers the beauties of 
foreign literature, with notices of the Authors.] 

1. The French.—They are the only people whose 
heart is not depraved, or whose courage is not dimi- 
nished by corruption of manners. ‘They preserve their 
heroic qualities in the midst of pleasure, of luxury, 
and of self-indulgence. ‘Their virtues have little per- 
sistency, and their vices have no deep root. ‘The 
character of Alcibiades is not rare in France. The | 
frankness, the natural sincerity of the French, suffer 
nothing from whatever may render ili-regulated either | 
their imagination or their conduct. Vanity contributes | 
to render them amiable, and the more they think them- 
selves pleasing, the more their affection increases. ‘The 
frivolity which prevents the development of their talents 
and virtues, yet preserves them from crimes of an 
atrocious and deliberate kind. Perfidy is foreign to 
their nature, and they soon grow tired of intrigue. If 
odious crimes have sometimes been seen amongst us, 
they have disappeared rather from the influence of the 
national character than from the severity of the laws.— 
Duclos, 

Cuares Ductos was born at Dinant, in Brittany, in 
1704, and died at Paris in 1771. He wrote romances 
and historical works which acquired considerable cele- 
brity. His chief production, from which the above is 
an extract, is the Considerations sur les Moeurs de ce 
Siécle. He was one of Rovsseav's most faithful friends, 
and a man of upright and honourable character. 


2. Study.—To count as nothing the labours of our 
early years and begin real and serious study then only | 
when our studies are supposed to have finished; to | 
regard youth, not as an age destined to pleasure and | 
relaxation, but as a time which virtue consecrates to 
work and application ; to neglect the care of property, 
of fortune, of health even, and make of all which men 
cherish the most, a worthy sacrifice to the love of science | 
and the ardent desire of acquiring knowledge; to become 
invisible for a time; to submit to a voluntary captivity 
and to bury ourselves alive in a profound retreat in 
order to prepare arms which are always to be victorious ; 
all this is what Demosthenes and Cicero did. Let us | 


| sur les Eloges, and other prose productions. 


gerous than a vice. 
But also in in many respects Marcus Aurelius was his 
superior. They were both philosophers, but their 


| philosophy was not the same. That of Marcus Aurelius 


had more depth, that of Julian more brilliancy, perhaps. 


| The philosophy of the former seemed born with him ; 


it had become a sentiment, a passion, but a passion so 
much the stronger as it was calmer and needed not the 
excitements of enthusiasm. The philosophy of the 
other seemed less a sentiment than a system; it was 
more ardent than sustained ; it was gathered from, and 


| suggested by, reading, and always needed and sought 


fresh food from the same source. Marcus Aurelius 


During the Regency of 
the Duke of OrteAns he was named Chancellor of 





acted and thought in accordance with the promptings of 


his nature ; Julian, in accordance with the principles of 


| the ancient philosophers ; he was an imitator. 


Julian wanted another characteristic of greatness, 
that virtue by which the soul, without rising, without 
descending, without even being conscious of its move- 
ments, is what it ought to be, and is so without either 
ostentation or effort. 


rior to Marcus Aurelius. His manners were simple 


| but his character was not. There was something elabo- 


rate and pretentious in his actions and discourses, whick 
seemed less to aim at what was great in itself than to 
persuade others that he was a great man. Watch his 
whole career ; the passionate love of glory is everywhere 
visible. He is not satisfied unless he move on a grand 
theatre and obtain the applause of the spectators. He 
is angry when that applause is refused. He revenges 
himself, it is true, more like a man of wit and genius 


| than like a prince who commanded a hundred thousand 
| men; still he revenges himself. He runs after renown, 
| he earnestly solicits it, he flatters in order to be flattered. 


He wishes to be at the same time Plato, Marcus Aure- 
lius, and Alexander.— Thomas, 

ANTOINE LEONARD THOMAs was born at Clermont- 
Ferrant, in 1732, and died near Lyons in 1785. He 
wrote a good deal of poetry, neither worse nor better 
than much which the French call poetry, but which no 
other nation would deem worthy of the name. He is 
honourably known, however, by his Eloges, his Essai 
A com- 
plete edition of his works was published at Paris in 
1825, in six volumes. 


4. Body, soul, and spirit, are the elements of the | 


In this respect he was also infe- | 


| lars in pocket. 





world, as the epic, the lyrical, and the dramatic are the | 


| elements of poetry.— Novalis, 


FrrepricHh Von HARDENBERG, known as one of 
the best German writers under the name of NovALis, 
was born in 1772, and died in 1801, at the early age of 
twenty-nine. He was a man as remarkable for the 
nobleness of his character as for the beauty of his 
genius. His collected works were published in 1802, 


with an interesting biography prefixed. They consist 
of an unfinished romance, /einrich Von Ofterdingen, 


posed by Spour. Arranged by Cuartes E. 


STEPHENS. Schott. 
THE compositions of Louis Sronr, familiar to all 
musicians, need little comment. The trio on our table 
is admirably arranged. 





Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 





| TE Viennese newspapers record the complete success, 


at the Imperial Opera, of an English vocalist, Miss 
Rafter, formerly of Drury-lane Theatre, who made @ 
recent appearance and achieved a decided impression in 
La Figlia del Reggimento. The thirty-fourth 
anniversary of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund, founded 





ore, per | by David Garrick. 1766 for the relief and s 
of that kindness which is so readily imposed upon, and | -9 David Garrick, 1766, for the relief and support of 


indigent and decayed members of Her Majesty’s com- 
pany of comedians, their widows and children, was held 
on Wednesday at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
street, Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., in the 
Chair. About 200 gentlemen sat down to the dinner, 
which included every delicacy of the season. The sub- 
scriptions amounted to between 400 and 500/.—— 
M‘Elevey, the tailor, who bought the prize-ticket to 
Jenny Lind’s first concert in Cincinnati, is one of the 
few men in the world who are assharp as Barnum. 
The way he worked things was this: for some days 
before the concert he went around among his friends 
betting ten dollars with this one, and with that one, and 
so on, until he had one thousand dollars bet that he 
would buy the prize-tickct. The ticket was knocked 
down to him at 575 dollars, thus leaving him 425 dol- 
The first violin ever made was con- 
structed in Italy, about the year 1600; but those which 
are esteemed by musical men as most valuable, were 
manufactured by the family of A. and J. Amati, at 
Cremona, in the year 1650. The violin was first 
introduced into concerts about two hundred years ago, 
and when first played upon, it was pronounced a hum- 
bug, never capable of being used with any success, 








ART JOURNAL, 


The Art Journal, for June, is even more extraordinary 
than its predecessor. Besides its usual contents, the 
engravings from the Vernon Gallery of Wyarts’ Fair 
Sleeper and Lance’s fed-cap; Foury’s Statue of 
Innocence, and illustrations of the Great Masters of Art, 
CiaupE being the subject of this one, the Supplement 
containing the Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition, 
is a perfect marvel. No less than 260 wood-cuts, in 
the first style of the art, embellish this record of the 
great event of our time, and this is prefaced by an 
Essay on the Science of the Exhibition, by Mr. RoBErT 
Hunt. It is vastly superior to the Official Catalogue. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 


We will recommence our observations on this exhi- 
bition with the works of Mr. Davip Rozerts, R.A., 
who sends four pictures, No. 14, Interior of the 
Church of St. Ann, at Bruges, a very fine example 
of the masterly and fascinating manner in which the 
artist renders the interiors of so many continental 
churches. This picture possesses even more than those 
usual qualities of breadth and truthfulness we expect 
from him; the groups of figures are admirable in 
appropriateness as accessories, and may suggest many 


| ideas which a less prolific designer would work out, 
: 4 : ¢ | No. 158, The High Altar of St. Jacques, at Bruges. 
edited by Lupwic Treck and FrrepricH SCHLEGEL, , ’ 


of poems, of miscellaneous pieces, and of maxims and | 


reflections. An excellent and most genial notice of 
Nova tts will be found in CarLyLe’s Essays. 
(To be continued.) 





MUSIC. 
NEW MUSIC, 

I will Sing for I am Poor. 
GREATHEAD. 


A Sacred Song. By S. S. 
Novello. 

THERE is a strange mixture of strength and weakness 
in the composition before us. A scientifically har- 
monized and expressive accompaniment supports an air 


| 


which, without it, is meagre, and bordering on the | 


common-place. Mr. GREATHEAD’s talents, however, 
are worthy of better verses than those which he has 
in the present instance selected. A ballad may pass 
with neatly-rhymed nonsense, but for his sacred music 
the composer would do well to follow the examples of 
his great predecessors, whose compositions are almost 
universally found to be associated with the writings of 
great poets. A duet, by the same composer, the words 
from “Lyra Apostolica,” is likely to please. The 
melody is sweet and original, and the style, although 
simple, free from poverty. We do not hesitate to 
recommend both Mr. GREATHEAD’S compositions to our 
musical friends. 


| dam on the Zuyder Zee. 


This, also, is very powerful, and displays a brilliancy of 
white colour very seldom ventured upon. No. 370, 
Chapel in the Church of St. Jean, at Caen, contains 
a specimen of the I’rench flamboyant window which is 
very elegant in design. In No. 464, Mr. Roperts 
takes us to Syria, The Surprise of the Caravan, a 
very large picture, displays a scene by no means 
unfrequent in Palestine. Six lonely columns in the 
wilderness, half their length in shadow from some 
unseen object, stand surrounded by fragments of 
gorgeous architecture ; friezes, entablatures, broken 
columns, and portions of coffering, which have recently 
afforded a shelter to the Arabs, who rush out on the 
caravan, the confusion of which last on the sudden 
attack is shown in every portion of the line now broken, 
and flying hither and thither. The design of the latter 
portion alone is well worthy of observation, while the 
fragments of architecture and the landscape, which are 
elaborately wrought out, present us with a perfect 
representation of the scene. With Mr. RoBERTs we 
always associate Mr. STANFIELD, not from any simi- 
larity of subject, but from a style of execution which 
seems to us in many respects common to both. The 
latter has four pictures here, No. 48, Near Moniken- 
Anevening effect on a quiet 
Dutch water, a barge being slowly propelled up the 
stream. The water tints are good, though by no means 
so like nature as those the artist presents us with ina 
very different scene. The Great Tor, Oxwich Bay, 
South Wales (743.) In this we have the rough Welsh 
coast after a breeze; the waves fall heavily on the 
shore, and are shown drawing backwards and rising, 
with wonderful truth and power. The tints on the 
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water are most admirable. 
out the hollow of the wave that has just curled up and | 
is about to break in the foreground. The hill-side and | 
rocks are also shown with the greatest fidelity. No. 435, | 
Arco di Trajano, Ancona, is another coast scene, | 
of a different character ; it has the usual excellences of | 
Mr. SranFievp’s Italian coast pictures, with, we | 
think, a little more of an artificial glassy look than is to | 
be approved of. His great work this year is No. 196, 
The Battle of Roveredo, 1796, represents one of Na- 
poleon’s earliest successes with the Army of the Direc- 
tory. It is, as is customary with Mr. STANFIELD, 
rather a view of nature, with man as a subordinate, | 
than a picture of action. ‘The mountain town of Rove- 
redo, overlooked by the Alps, is here shown as being 
entered by the French troops ; crowds of various figures 
conduct the attack and defence, and, in their arrange- 
ment, show much inventive power. The landscape 
portion displays Mr. Sranrrep’s ordinary skill and | 
attractive a. but in spite of the action in this 
icture, and its many great qualities, we prefer the smal- | 
er one, 743, to any of his works this year has produced. 

Mr. Creswick sends also four paintings, No. 22, | 
Over the Hills and far away. One of the artist’s | 
pictures of quiet mountain scenery, hills and woods, | 
with a stream in the foreground. It reminds us | 
forcibly of the ‘ Glenfinlas,”’ in the British Institu- 
tion this year. No. 147 has the painter’s usual excel- 
lent qualities. No. 225, The Valley Mill. An overshot 
water-mill, painted with somewhat less care than we 
look for in such small works. The sky is most decidedly 
woolly. No. 416, Over the Sands, represents the 
passage of a maii-coach, byacoast road. The sky is a 
very delicious piece of nature, and we can hardly give 
sufficient praise to the landscape itself. 

Mr. RepGRAve, whom we should be much happier to | 
consider as a landscape than as an historical painter, 
has two, which present remarkable facilities for a com- 
parison of his success in both branches of art, though 
the historical picture, No. 229, The Flight into | 
Egypt: Mary Meditating on the Prophecy of Simeon, | 
is far above the average in merit of the painter’s | 
attempts in high art, yet even this does not give the | 
subject with sufficient impressiveness and earnest feel- | 
ing. Mary, who sustains the Saviour on her lap, reposes | 
in a graceful attitude of sitting, her head_ fixed, the | 
eyes lost in fancy; but the expression is not to us | 
sufficiently energetic in reflection : it seems rather that | 
of dreaming than the abandonment of over-weighing | 
thought, and the concentrativeness produced by the | 
regarding of an awful future. The other picture, 
No. 443, A Poet’s Study. Ascenefrom nature, and truly 
one too,—is said to have been a favourite spot with 
Worpswortu, CoLteripGe, and Sourney, who, 
often sat here together for hours. It represents a little 
glen overarched with trees and a narrow stream running 
among their roots. ‘he trees, and every morsel of the 
picture, is painted with a truth and masterly care, 
which leaves anything but praise out of the question in 
speaking of it. 

Mr. Dansy sends three, Nos. 335, 581, 622; the | 
first, Winter—Sunset—a Slide, is a delightful picture 
of frost, the setting sun and mists rising round the 
distance, with the long lines of players, the gradations 
of whom, as they recede, is beautiful, so are the bare 
trees and hardened earth. The second, A Ship on Fire— 
Calm Moonlight, far at Sea, is most impressive ; we 
have the still ocean, on which rests the heavily-laden 
ship ; slight rolling swells pass through the water, just | 
enough to break the long track of the reflection of the | 
broad moonlight; the windward side of the vessel is 
in one blaze of fire, while far through the sky goes the 
heavy smoke, half obscuring the moon, which shows | 
luridly through the dispersing cloud; above are the 

uiet stars, and below the quiet sea; down on the 
orizon are sharp angular-shaped clouds like ice- 
bergs, seemingly piled on the waters. It is a most | 
admirable picture as regards painting, though one thing | 
struck us regarding probabilities, that while there is 
wind sufficient to drift off the thick smoke, we should | 
expect there would be also enough to bring the head 
round to the wind, and not allow her to present a broad- 
side to it; the rigging, which is bare, and the hull 
alone would be sufficient for this purpose in our ideas. | 
Asa picture this cannot be praised too highly, either 
for its execution or the impressiveness of its sentiment. 
The last, No. 622, A Summer Sunset, well sustains the 
character of its painter. | 

Mr. Lex contributes six works, Nos. 55, 120, 389, | 
645, landscapes, painted by himself alone, and Nos. | 
375 and 610, in conjunction with Mr. SypNEy Cooper. 
Of the first four we can only say that we have seen 
much better landscapes by the artist; they exhibit 
(with perhaps the exception of No. 120, in which the 
trees are excellently painted and the sky is well worthy 
of praise), a common-place kind of character, with 
much that is objectionable in execution, a coarse and 
heavy hotness in the shadows very unlike nature. 
No. 645 also, though cold and hard, has much of the | 
look of nature, yet none of the brilliancy of sunlight. | 
Of the latter two, in which Mr. SypNry Cooper paints | 
the animals, we think the landscape is superior to those | 

st mentioned, and contains much to admire. Of the 

t-mentioned artist’s proper works there are four: let | 
us say that they present his usual excellencies and | 

neral characteristics, though on the whole somewhat | 
ess finished than his previous works. No. 676, Spring | 
Time, we should specially point out as having the cattle | 
ainted most admirably to the truth of nature. 





We would specially point | 


| finish, not only as respects the introduction of a multi- | 


| what we never saw so successfully depicted before 


| a truth which is marvellous. 
| plantation, so the reader may readily imagine the 


| and every one with the utmost fidelity to nature. 


Mr. Wensrer sends three, Nos. 156, 108, and 173; 
the first, A Chimney Corner ; an old man reading by 
the light of a little window in a nook; the head is ex- 
cellent, though the flesh generally seems less finished 
than usual, the effect of the whole is capital and well 
from nature, though rather weak, as is common with the 
painter. No. 108, Attraction, a little picture of a child 
looking at an Italian vagabond who carries guinea pigs 
and mice, a picture which is singularly unpleasant to 
us from the extreme ordinariliness and conventionality 
of its design, and the mannerisms and weakness of its 
execution. No. 173, A Portrait of Mrs. Thompson ; 
the head of an old lady whose face, though exhibiting | 
much character, is painted with those beady eyes and | 
that fruity kind of complexion which we fearis now a 
necessity of Mr. WresstEr’s style. We remember a 
portrait of a little girla year or two ago in the Academy, | 
a small whole-length, of a child in white, which was 
most exquisite, and left nothing to be desired. Why 
does not Mr. WrexnsTeRr persevere in the style of that 
which was far more severe and natural than what he | 
sends this year or did the last ? 

Mr. Hook, A.R.A., a newly-elected associate, sends | 
two, No. 361, Rescue of the Brides of Venice, a bril- | 
liant picture in the style of the Annuals, with much 
grace and prettiness, and very little finish or care. | 





| No. 535. The Defeat of Shylock is but a sketch, | f 
| that most talented and eloquent writer, whose works 


in which the figures generally appear to want a know- 
ledge of each other’s presence in the scene ; and where 
they have that, it is too obviously forced upon them. 
No. 561, from Tennyson’s Mariana, by Mr. 
Mixxals, is one of a series of pictures which attract 
great attention. It represents Mariana rising from | 
her broidery frame, wearied, and with life itself palling | 
upon her from the sense of utter loneliness. She rises | 
to her height, bending backwards ; her face is a master- | 
piece of executive power; her dress, which is blue, | 
of a depth and brilliancy we never saw equalled, con- 
trasts with the low seat from which she has risen, of a 
rich red-orange colour; in front, a window with 
painted glass, and the embroidery work itself, with an 
oratory, and its lamp burning in the dark shadow— 
form altogether a vigorous piece of painting, unsur- 
passed by any inthe rooms. The same artist’s picture, 
No. 651, The Return of the Dove to the Ark, two 
females caressing the messenger of release. This 
painting presents a most astonishing contrast with 
its neighbours from the wonderful vigour and depth 
of its colour, and the peculiarity it obtains from 
an intensity of value and propriety in that respect. 
The face of the figure kissing the dove is very beauti- 
ful and perfect in expression: so is the modelling of 
the drapery. Mr. Mritvats’s third work, and, in 
our opinion, the best of them all is, No. 799, The 
Woodman’s Daughter, from a poem by CoveNTRY 
Patmore. It represents a boy, the son of a rich 
squire, offering fruit to the daughter of a labourer. 
His head—a miracle of noble beauty and expression—is 
wonderful. He stands, half in proud shyness, twisting 
a stick into the heel of his shoe, while leaning against 
atree. The landscape, which is painted as, we think, 
a landscape was never painted before, for extraordinary 


| 
| 
| 


tude of detail, but from the surprising truth and strict- 
ness, with extreme beauty, which it presents. Every 
weed and every leaf, with their extraordinary variety 
of texture and form—surface of every pes Magee | 


—every variety of value, as respects solidity, which 
is very seldom attempted even, is here given with 
The scene is a wild fir 
wonderful variety of objects and qualities produced, 
The light—broad sunlight—was never equalled perhaps 
in art before, unless by Mr. Hotman Huvnt’s 
Valentine Rescuing Sylvia from Proteus (Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Act v. s. 4.) A noble picture, 
of every solid quality — vigorously, earnestly, and 
truthfully painted, with a force and stern correctness 
of execution, combined with great elegance, such as no 
other work can show. We have to congratulate Mr. 
Hunt on his great improvement since last year, espe- | 
cially in colour. The black velvet cloak worn by | 
Proteus is surprising for its resemblance to nature, and | 
we think that there is not a finer painted piece of | 
drapery in the exhibition than the sleeve of Sylvia. | 
The latter, on her knees by the feet of Valentine, | 
receives protection from Proteus, whose expression of | 
action and face is admirable. The head of Valentine | 





| is very noble and faithful; his costume powerfully and | 


truly painted, especially the armour portions of it. 
Julia, who leans against a tree, has a beautifully ex- 
pressive head. The background—an autumn scene in 


: . , | 
| a beech wood, we wish especially to notice as an admi- | 
| rable transcript from nature. 


Mr. Forp Brown sends a large picture, No. 380, | 
and has presented us with what is indeed an admirable | 
work — Geoffrey Chaucer reading the ‘“ Legend of | 
Custance”’ to Edward I1I. The action supposed is the 
reading of the well known and beautiful passage, 
beginning,— 

Hire litel child lay weeping on hire arm, 
And, kneling pitously to him, she said, 
* Pees, litel sonne, I woll do thee no harm.” 


The action of the reader is most natural. The king 
listens with a very characteristic expression. The 


Black Prince, who is represented as in his last illness, 





is well designed, and most feelingly conceived. The 





picture, which is made up of a considerable number of 
figures, exhibits great power of execution, much capa- 
city for the representation of beauty, and a singular 
power of choice in the variety of character—a rare 
attainment, for very few pictures have so much of that 
admirable quality as this. 

Mr. Co.urins’s work, Convent Thoughts, No. 493, 
anun in a garden, looking thoughtfully at a bloom of the 
passion flower. The idea suggested, which is most ex 
tremely beautiful and touching, is admirably expressed 
by the face of the nun. Her drapery is well painted, so 
is every portion of the picture, especially a pool, by 
which she is standing, with some water liliesinit. The 
flesh is also beautiful in drawing and colour. We 
think, however, that the right hand of the nun isa 
little too large, and the whole of the picture rather 
flat, and wanting gradation of colour and _half-tint. 
We must not forget, in looking at this, that the subject 
is an invention (a most beautiful one it is), as well as 
the design which expresses it, and allow Mr. CoLLINs 
no small credit for a highly poetical imagination. 

Mr. Rusxk1rn’s letter to The Times, which was re- 
printed in a previous number of this journal, relating 
to these last mentioned pictures, calls, we think, for some 


| remark. While allowing a very high degree of merit, 


he attributes a ‘‘ Tractarian and Romanist tendency”’ 
to them—an assertion, we imagine, scarcely worthy of 


have done so much to assert the true dignity and mission 
of art. We must, with great deference, protest against 
the assumption of this tendency as being found in these 
works, particularly as relates to the artists themselves, 
for we all know that our good Protestant, Mr. BuLL, 
is extremely apt to take these phrases as a portion of 
the red rag of Popery, and, confounding the painter 
with his work, to toss both into the air. Stick but 
these words upon a man, and, shocked and terrified, 
our excellent John rends up the ground, and gores at 
once. We do not even see that painting a nun ina 
convent garden (this is the only point which can pos- 
sibly have connection with the remark) has necessarily 
a ‘Romanist or Tractarian tendency.” No one, we 
fancy, will imagine her thoughts can be purely in 
human happiness, or that depicting such a subject is a 
recommendation to any young lady at the exhibition to 
go and do likewise. Surely there is no false sentiment 
or affectation in the picture, or the choice of the sub- 
ject. The toilet table, with its triptich and burning 
lamp, in Mr. Mitnars’ Mariana, does not appear to 
us to convey anything of an ‘‘idolatrous” precept, or 
to be otherwise than within the limits of propriety, 
which every artist is allowed in the introduction of ac- 
cessories. In both cases the moral seems to be rather 
a warning from a purposeless and idle existence, than & 
recommendation of such. ; 

Mr. ArmrraGE, whose wonderful Aholibah last 

ear, drew such universal admiration, sends one picture, 
No. 631, Sampson Grinding the Corn of the Philis- 
tines, Sampson, who is bound to the mill, is an admi- 
rable piece of design and artistic execution. About 
Mr. ArmitTaGe’s painting there is always a high 
quality of appropriate incident and action, character- 
istic of the time and place of his subject. We will 
instance the figure kneeling with a whip, in the centre, 
and the spectators around the scene of degradation ; 
also the entire arrangement, and the colour, which 
show intense feeling for the highest points of design, 
with deep consideration of the subject. 

We have to congratulate Mr. Frank Stone upon @ 
most surprising improvement in his work this year 
(No. 606), A Scene from the Merchant of Venice— 
Bassanio receiving the Letter announcing Antonio's 
Losses and Peril. Although a manly style of execu- 
tion, and great care is not exhibited here, yet there is 
much feeling, and several points of design worthy of 
great praise. The colour is also much better than we 
ever remember to have seen in Mr. Srone’s works. 
Several of the female heads are very beautifu!, and if 
the hands were more carefully drawn, and vigorously 
studied, this picture, in spite of a showy and meretri- 
cious method of working, would be one of the best in 
the rooms. : ; 

Mr. Woxr, the most perfect of bird painters—wit- 
ness his Eagle's Throne, in the British Institution 
this year—has sent a picture, The Falcon’s Nest (No. 
825), for which we think a better place was deserved 
than the Miniature Room; it possesses all his exquisite 
power of finish, and intimate knowledge of the animal 
represented. We recommend its careful observation 
to all. Laura SAvaGE. 


Talk of the Studios. 
A picTuRE, painted by Sir David Wilkie, has arrived 
at Liverpool by a vessel from New Orleans, This 
picture, which is called Grace before Meat, was 
painted by this great artist to the order of a gentleman 
in America, in whose possession it has until now 
remained. The celebrated collection of pictures at 
Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of Carlisle, includ- 
ing The Marys by Annibal Caracci, one of the most 
renowned pictures in the world, will, it is said, be im- 
mediately brought to London to be exhibited, by per- 
mission of its noble proprietor, at the gallery of the 
British Institution, during the next six months.—— 
The collection of engravings, the property of Joseph 
Maberly, Esq., known by his work called The Print 
Collector, has just made a five-days’ sale at Messrs. 
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Sotheby and Wilkinson’s; and_ have sold well— 
realizing 3,5002., or a sum within 300/. of what he is 
rted to have paidfor them. The strength of the 
collection lay in the Albert Diirers, the Rembrandts 
and the Claudes. The following circular has just 
been issued by the Marquis of Westminster :—“The 
Marquis of Westminster presents his compliments to 
—, and regrets that, owing to the numerous appli- 
cations he daily receives from persons desirous to view 
the pictures at Grosvenor House, he is compelled to 
limit the orders for admission. It gives him pleasure 
to furnish with these admissions his personal acquaint- 
ances, as well as those who have any means of an in- 
troduction to Lord Westminster.—Grosvenor House, | 
May 30.’”’——Three drawings representing interior | 
views of the Crystal Palace, made on the spot by Mr. 
Joseph Nash, have been lately on private exhibition at 
Messrs. Dickinson’s in New Bond-street. —— Paul 
Weber, at Philadelphia, has just finished the picture 
selected by Chapman Biddle, Esq., for the prize of 100 
dollars drawn at the last distribution. The subject is 
Sunset on Lake Chiem in the Tyrol, and is said to be a 
fine work of art. The Mayor of Limoges is about 
to place bronze plates, with appropriate inscriptions, on | 
the houses in that town in which the Chancelier 
d’Aguesseau, Marshal Jourdan, and Marshal Bugeaud 
were born.—The monument so long in preparation 
to illustrate the memory of the Great Frederick, has | 
been inaugurated with royal ceremonial at Berlin. 
The large canvass upon which Horace Vernet has repre- | 
sented an episode of the siege of Rome, in 1848, by the | 
French army, is already covered by this great painter. | 
The scene represents the downfall of that day, and the | 
attack of a bastion along the Tiber. It will be exhi- | 
bited next year at the Exposition de Peinture. 
| 














Tue Art-Union oF Lonpon.—The following is | 
a list of the principal pictures purchased by the prize- | 
holders up to the present time :—‘‘Don’t be afraid— | 

ou shan’t fall,’ J. Tennant (from S. B. A.,) 1577. 10s. ; | 
‘The Diversion of the Moccoletti,” R. MeInnes(R.A.,) | 
1362. 10s. ; “‘ Bonnville, on the road from Geneva,”’ J. | 
D. Harding (R.A.,) 897. 5s.; “Dorothea,” J. G. Mid- | 
dleton (N. I.,) 847. ; “‘ Who’s there ?”’ T. H. Maguire | 
R.A.,) 802. ; “‘ Scene in Glen Beg,’”’ T. M. Richardson | 
W.C. S.,) 737. 10s. ; ‘* Lady Jane Grey,” J. G. Mid- | 
leton (N. I.,) 702.; “Seven for Sixpence,” J. F. | 
Herring (S. B. A.,) 702. ; ‘‘ Landscape and Cattle,” G. 
Cole (S. B. A.,) 522. 10s. ; ‘A Scene in Knowlepark,” 
W. F. Witherington (R. A.,) 602.; ‘Stacking the 
Autumn Hay Crop,” G. A. Williams (N. I.,) 607. ; 
“Poor Mariners,” T. Danby (B. I.,) 607.; ‘‘ Heidel- 
berg on the Neckar,’ F. V. De Fleury (R. A.,) 502. ; 
** Arcadians,”’ G. Patten, A.R.A. (R. A.,) 502; 
‘* Above Richmond, Yorkshire,” J. W. Allen (S. B. A.,) | 
502. ; “‘Saturday Night,” T. Clater (S. B. A.,) 507. ; 
‘View of the Black Mountain, Bredalbane,’’ Copley 
Fielding (W. C. S.) 522. 10s. ; “Entrance to Burling- 
ton Quay,’’ A. Clint (S. B. A.,) 402.; “‘Bull’s Close, 
Edinburgh,’ J. Drummond (B. I.,) 407.; ‘‘ Tower on 
the Vrydag’s Market at Ghent,” W. Callow (W. C. S.,) 
40/.; “Interior of a Highland Cottage,” J. H. Mole 
(N. W. C.S.,) 312. 10s. ; ‘On the road from Foligno 
Spello,”’ W. Oliver (R. A.,) 252. ; ‘‘The View Holloa,”’ 
G. Morley (R. A.,) 202. ; ‘* Highland Peat Gatherers,”’ | 
J. H. Mole (N. W. ©. S.,) 262. 5s. ; Cattle on the | 
Moors,”’ G. Cole (S. B. A.,) 202. ; “* Near Stockbridge,” 
G. Cole (S. B. A.,) 20/.; “The Village Smithy,” G. 
Dodgson (W. C. S.,) 202. ; ‘* Near Crawley, Surrey,” | 
J. W. Allen (S. B. A.,) 201.— Builder. ; 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. | 


Drury Lane............. Ingomar, the Barbarian. 

| The Duke's Wager. | 
Haymarket eeeceeeeeens Good Night, Sir. 
Adelphi ...... sesseseee 00d Night, Signor Pantalon. | 


Wuen the bills of Her Masesty’s THEATRE bore the 
announcement that Mdlle. CkuvELLI would appear as | 
Norma,"various were the conjectures formed as to the 

probability of her success in the character. So great | 
and deserved was the enthusiasm that greeted her | 
charming singing, and no less perfect acting in Fidelio, | 
that some of her admirers almost feared, that, should 
her secoud performance fail in the slightest degree of 
being as perfect as her first, there would be a general cry 
of “ mere prestige of a first appearance,” “ never do to 
last,” emanating from the mouths of that delightful 
class of Her Majesty's subjects, who consider it highly 
derogatory to their dignity to confess that they have 
been pleased or amused by anything, and who, ac- 
cording to a modern writer, “might as well have been 
born caterpillars” for any animation that they show. 
Such dampers, however, were not destined to fall on the 
reputation of The CruveLui; she has passed the 
ordeal scathless, she has borne comparison with, and 
taken her place among, the great ones who have ex- | 
pressed in song the many varied passions that so rapidly | 
succeed each other in the breast of the High Priestess. | 
The Norma of Mdlle. Cruvetts is as perfect as her | 
Fidelio, though I need not remark that the music | 
she has to sing is far inferior. Her acting throughout 

the opera was all that could be imagined; in the scene | 
with her children, particularly, she threw an intensity | 





of feeling worthy of Racnet. Parpint sang the music 
of Polio with great taste and judgment, though I cannot | 
say that he either looked or acted the part to perfec- 
tion. Madame GruLIAntr was the Adelgesa, and sang 
with her usual care and correctness. The entertain- 
ments on the extra nights have been various and | 
brilliant—Massaniello, Le Tre Nozze, Don Giovanni. | 
The last act of Lucia, with CArotine Duprez, and 


various attractions in the ballet department. 


At Covent GARDEN they are (I think) pursuing 
avery absurd plan. No sooner is an opera produced 
| at Her Majesty’s, than we see it advertised at the 
rival house within the week. This may be very fair oppo- | 
sition, but I should doubt the policy. If the operas were 
| entirely different, they would each command an audience; 
as it is, no one will go to see Fidelio at the Royal 
Italian Opera, because it is better done at Her Ma- 
jesty’s, or vice versd, as regards other operas. With 
the majority of our visitors variety will be the great 
charm, and were the rival houses to take a different 
| line of entertainment, they would each come in for a 
share of that support which, according to the present 
system of management, can only be accorded to one or 
the other. The Norma of Grist, as far as her acting 


is concerned, seems grander every time she appears; 


| but her vocal execution is perceptibly impaired. If 

the public wish to hear Norma they must go to | 
The re-appearance of TAMBURINI was 

as welcome as it was unexpected: he certainly gives | 
one more the idea of Don Giovanni than any other 
CoLeErTT1's performance, as far 
| as truth and tone of vocalisation goes, is superior to 


CRUVELLI. 


artist I have seen. 


Tamporinr’s recent efforts, but there is a lightness 
and vivacity in his conception of the libertine in which 
CoLerm1 entirely fails. 

Drury LANE, after having been closed for a fort- 


night, has re-opened with a drama in five acts, entitled 


Ingomar, the Barbarian, It is, I believe, a translation 


| of a German play, and has for its moral the effect of 


love and poetry in taming the rudeness of the bar- 
barian. To say that there are not many good points in 


this play would be harsh—to say that it is a good | 
| play would be untrue. Were the good parts more con- 


centrated, that is to say, were the play cut down into 
two or three acts, it would be amazingly improved. As 
it is, it is too long. There is no great charm in five: 
many an otherwise good play is spoilt by “ spinning 
out,” in order that it may run to that mystic number 
of acts. The whole success of /ngomar depends entirely 
on Mr. AnpERSON and Miss VANDENHOFF; and, as 
far as they are concerned, it is successful. I have 
seldom seen Mr. ANDERSON to more advantage, and 
Miss VANDENHOF?’S acting, though occasionally rather 
crude, is, on the whole, above mediocre. The scenery 
is beautiful, and the entire play put on the stage in a 
manner that reflects great credit on the management. 
Mdlle. VicrortnE LEGRAIN has obtained an extension 
of her leave of absence, and dances with her usual spirit 
and vigour in the second act of Azael. 

At the Princess's an adaptation of Dumas’s drama, 


Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, has been produced as the | 


work of Mr. Stous, already known to the public as the 
author of The Templar. The original appeared twelve 
years ago at the Theatre Francais, and the part of 


| Gabrielle de Belle-Isle gave opportunity to one of the 
| many triumphs of Mdlle. Mars, to whom, as an acknow- | 


ledgment of her brilliant genius, the author dedicated 
1 


| the play. Some years ago, an adaptation appeared at 


Drury Lane, under Mr, HAmMMoNnpD’s management, in 
1840; and, as the same character was sustained by 
Mrs, STIRLING, Malle. MArs had no unworthy repre- 
sentative. In its present form it has suffered very 
little change indeed, and, but for the loss of much 
of that elegant finesse which characterizes the original 


dialogue, and some trivial alterations which I shall } 


presently notice, The Duke's Wager may be said 
to be nothing more than an accurate translation of 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle. The plot is very simple in its 
construction. The father and brothers of the heroine 
(Mrs. C. Kean) are in the Bastille, and she has come 
up to court to solicit their liberation. On her arrival 


there she attracts the notice of the gay and licentious | 


Duc de Richelieu (Mr. A. WiGAN) the Buckingham 
of Louts the Fifteenth’s court. Following the road 
to court favour most frequented in that time, she 
addresses herself to Mdme. la Marquise de Prie, 


| (Mrs. WixsTantey) the mistress of the Due de 


Bourbon, and seeks to ingratiate her in her favour. 
Richelieu, who has been a favoured lover of La Marquise, 
is taunted by two fops into offering a wager that he will 
obtain an amatory assignation from the first lady who 
may enter the room, within four-and-twenty hours ; 
that lady proves to be Mdlle. de Belle-Isle, and the 


bet is aceepted by a young officer who is her de- | 


clared and affianced suitor. Mdme. de Prie, partly 
from pique and partly from a desire to do a good 
action, resolves to baffle Richeliew, and conveys to him 


a note containing a pretended assignation, at the same | 
time sending Malle, de Belle-Isle to Paris, with an | 





| order for her admission into the Bastille, enjoining 
upon her, however, a solemn promise of secrecy. Riche- 
lieu keeps the appointment, is received by the wily 
Marchioness in the darkened chamber of Mdlle. de 
Belle-Isle, and, ignorant of the trick which has been 
played upon him, appears at the window, as a proof to 
the lover, who is waiting below, that the wager has 
| been won. The lover, distracted at the seeming infi- 
| delity of his betrothed, discards her, and challenges the 
Duke; but, the duel being prevented by the interposi- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Marechal, he proposes a game of 
dice, of which the loser is to slay himself within six 
hours. The lover loses, but, ere the penalty is paid, 
| the mystery is cleared up perfectly to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. With a delicacy which appears some- 
what in the extreme, and which is certainly gained at 
the expense of historical truth, the relations of Mdme. 
de Prie and the Duce de Bourbon are translated into 
uncle and niece. Now, though cousins have long been 
considered a dangerous sort of relationship, I certainly 
must protest against the venerable title of uncle being 
| diverted from its true meaning for any other purpose 
than that of indicating him who solaces our temporary 
difficulties by small pecuniary loans upon chattel 
security. Nor do I well comprehend why the 
Duc de Richeliew’s possession of a pass key 
into Mdme. de Prie's private apartments should be 
accounted for by supposing that he had a commission 
from the lady to obtain one for her own use, seeing that 
she would more probably have employed a lacquey to 
make the purchase. This, however, is a fault on the 
| right side, and I would sooner see our managers run 
into the folly of putting the legs of their chairs into 
trousers than commit some of the indecencies common 
on the French stage. The piece was very well put 
upon the stage, and both scenery and costumes elegant 
and scrupulously correct. Altogether it seemed per 
fectly successful, and Mr. SLous and the actors were 
called before the curtain. I observe that RAcHEL is 
| announced to play in the original piece during her pre- 
sent engagement, and shall be curious to see how the 
queen of French tragedy will render a part which was 
originally created for Mdlle. Mars. 

Good Night, Sir—and Good Night, Signe r Pantalon, 
are translations of a French comic opera, entitled Bon- 
soir, Monsieur Pantalon, which is nothing more or less 
than a plagiary on the old farce of Twice killed. This 
has been played as a comic opera at the ApeLPnt and 
HAYMARKET. The music is light and agreeable, and 
the action of the piece bustling and amusing. Both 
the versions have been entirely successful. 

The Court Beauties, a very pretty show piece, by 
Mr. PLANCHE has been revived at the Lyceum. The 
| Queen of the Frogs has been discontinued, and King 

Charming restored. Some new blood is required at this 
theatre in the composition of burlesques; the old stock 
is getting exhausted. LORGNETTE. 








forAL Porytrecnnic INstrirvtion.—The powerful 
attractions which are now to be found daily at this scien- 
tific establishment are almost able to compete with those 
| of the Crystal Palace itself, as the crowded state of the 
| galleries during the past week testify. In the scientific 
department perhaps the lectures are most attractive; 
| the Professors discourse on Electricity and Chemistry 
both morning and evening, and by the simple and 
popular manner with which they treat the subject, 
render them highly useful to the various classes who 
visit the temple of science and art. The illustrations 
| of the rotary movement of the earth on its axis, ac- 
cording to Mons. Foucautt’s experiment, is in itself, 
a sight worth travelling to behold, and continues to 
| excite the wonder and admiration both of the learned 
and unlearned. In addition to this and all the regular 
sights, Mr. F. CHATTERTON gives a very elegant and 
amusing lecture on the Harp, with vocal illustrations by 
Miss BLancne Younc. The numerous and highly 
useful apparatus for cooking and other purposes, 
deposited here by the Gas Fitter’s Association, attract 
| considerable attention, more especially foreigners, who 
appear to be highly gratified by the ingenuity displayed 
in the various articles exhibited. 
|} Arms AND ARMOUR OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SixteENTH CEeNtuRIEs.—A_ splendid collection of 
| Armour and Arms of the above-named period are now 
exhibiting in the great rooms of Saville House, Leicester- 
| square. An exhibition of this class is so exceedingly 
} uncommon, that we should imagine that all the sight- 
seeing world would flock to inspect a museum of s0 
rare a quality; indeed, we believe, excepting the Tower 
and the collection of Morrisn’s, nothing of this mag- 
nitude is to be seen. The collection comprises 100 
suits of halberdiers or body-guard of the Emperor 
MAXIMILIAN, 50 suits of officers, splendidly engraved 
with emblems and trophies, 250 halberds, lances, 
pikes, and other curious weapons, 150 swords 
and daggers, many of them of rich designs 
and gilt. Among the suits of armour is one of much 
earlier date, perhaps the twelfth and thirteenth 
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century, which appears to be of Swiss manufacture, and 
is certainly a most curious specimen of defensive armour. 
There are three suits of horse-armour, all fine; one of 
them is richly engraved and gilt, and belonged to the 
famous, or rather infamous, GALLAEZZO VISCONTI, 
Duke of Milan. Many of the weapons, such as parti- 
san’s swords, shields, and maces, are most curious, and 
of that class rarely to be met with, and of course highly 
valuable. The general arrangement reflects great credit 
for the taste and judgment displayed by the proprietor, 
Mr. Parker, and we strongly advise our friends and 
the public to go and see, as we are quite sure they will 
be astonished at, the quantity of arms and effect pro- 


duced. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL: THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—In the first number of the Critic which I 
received, I notice a statement in the review of The 
Scottish Magazine, which, as it is wholly unfounded, 
I trust you will fully contradict. The contradiction 
involves you in no unpleasantness, as it was quite a 
natural conclusion. You say that the magazine in 


uestion “‘ appears to be the Ecclesiastical organ of the | 


piscopal Church in Scotland.’’ Without any deprecia- 
tion of that publication, it is very important to state 
that it has no claim whatever to any such status. It is 

urely a private speculation, and even patronized only 

y a small portion of the Scottish Church. If any 
publication amongst us could lay claim to be our ‘‘eccle- 
siastical organ,”’ it would be The Scottish Ecclesiasti- 
eal Journal, a publication, I think, of far higher 
literary merit, as well as more generally circulated ; 
but, in fact, neither of them can more properly be 
called so than The Protector, or The Record, could be 
denominated the Ecclesiastical organ of the Church of 
England. I would not trouble you with this, or urge 
you to explain the mistake, were it not of more impor- 
tance to our community than at a distance you would 
be likely to suppose. I have no connexion or interest 
in either of those journals. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
June 2, 1851. A Scorcu INCUMBENT. 


P.S.—I enclose my name and address. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. | 


1. OF BOOKS, &e. 
AT no time since the Revolution have the Parisian pub- 
lishers displayed so much enterprising activity as at 
resent. Not only do they bring out week after week a 
air collection of works, but they have embarked in 
publications which will require months or even years to 
complete, and necessitate the outlay of a considerable 
capital ; such, for example, are reprints of the Ency- 


clopédie Moderne, and the Dictionnaire de la Con- | 
versation, both in fifty volumes; anew Universal Bio- | 


graphical Dictionary ; in thirty volumes; a Theological 
Encyclopedia, in fifty-two volumes, and so on.——The 

eat increase of German periodicals in the United 

tates, points to a strong development of German 
element in the New World republic. They amount at 
present to eighty-nine, of which sixty-five belong to 
the democratic and seven to the whig party. Four- 
fifths of that number appear in no-slavery States. The 
department of science also begins to be cultivated, and 
since the middle of last year Drs. W. Keller and H. 
Tiedemann are publishing at Philadelphia a monthly 


periodical, entitled North American Report on 
Natural and Medical Science (N. A. Monats- 
Bericht.) The oldest German American paper was 


published in 1729, entitled Zhe Pennsylvanian Ger- 
man Reporter, (Berichter.) Among the choice 
books included in the series of sales already announced 
by Messrs Sotheby and Wilkinson, for June and July, 
are the celebrated works of Professor Agassiz, Recher- 
ches sur les Poissons Fossiles, containing 4400 
coloured plates; The Marlborough Gems, with proofs 
before letters ; 
vols.; and a large paper copy of Houbraken’s Por- 
traits. Among the works valuable for their rarity, 
the lovers of old editions and early typography will 
find Purchas’s Pi/grims, in 5 vols.; The Relacion del 
Viage a la America, par Juan de Ulloa; Cicero on 
Old Age, printed by Caxton; several works printed by 
Pynson, including Dekker’s and Greene’s, and a col- 
lection of very curious old Voyages and Travels. 
2. OF LITERARY MEN, &c. 

London and Provincial papers (especially the Daily 
News and Derby Reporter) speak of great literary 
festivals to be held at Stratford-upon-Avon, and at 
Lichfield in honour of Shakspeare, and Dr. Johnson ; 
where there is to be a great gathering of foreign literati, 





and Dickens and his Devonshire House Company to | 


perform. The Daily News says, “the name of Shaks- 
peare is world-famous: such good wine needs no bush. 
And the great, uncouth, affectionate Johnson has 
wonderfully been brought forth of late. Macaulay well 
slaughtered poor old Croker for his blunders in his pon- 
derous edition of Boswell, but Carlyle and others have 
done much for Dr. Johnson in English minds—and 


Rymer’s Federa, a fine copy in 20 | 





(published by Bentley) has raised him in the esteem of | 


the honestly pious! It is thought, that the Exhibition 
| has served to display the art of the bookseller, but that 
the author has been kept in the background. These 
summer trips would, probably, be pleasant to our foreign 
| brethren, who may like to see something of England 
| beyond its metropolis, at the same time that honour is 
| conferred on literature.””.——When Professor Zahn 
sojourned in Naples, he took an active part in the 
excavations of Pompeii—studies which eventually led 
to the publication of his meritorious work on this sub- 
ject. At the same time he faithfully reported the pro- 
gress of these operations to old Goethe. The poet’s 
replies to these communications on the ancient paintings 
of Pompeii, its theatres, and other buildings, were 
replete with those sparks of genius he exhibited on 
every occasion. This rather voluminous correspondence, 
long laid up at Naples, has been lately recovered, and 
will be published by Professor Zahn. The Emperor 
of Russia has decided that a monument shall be erected 
at Petropaulovsk, the capital of Kamsckatka, in honour 
of the celebrated traveller, Behring, who discovered, in 
1724, the Straits to which he gave his name. This 
| monument will consist of a pyramid ten metres high, on 
the top of which will be erected a statue of the intrepid 
traveller. The Academy of Science of St. Petersburg 
will furnish the inscription for the monument. 
8. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 

The subscriptions for the free public library at Man- 
chester amount to 8875/. The Herald of Peace 
says that a great Peace Congress is to open its sittings 
in London on Tuesday, the 22nd of July, and continue 
for several days during that week.—The Treasurer of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat (Mr. Brown), has 
placed before the booksellers and their friends, a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure of the amount 
| subscribed for building the houses and laying-out the 

grounds at Abbot’s Langley, Herts; by\which it ap- 
peared that there is but a very small balance remaining, 
| to meet the annual and incidental expenses, and to 
| keep the buildings in proper and substantial repair. To 
meet these exigencies the treasurer proposes to raise a 
permanent fund, and apply the interest to these pur- 
poses; and has prepared a trust deed, and opened an 
account in the Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities at 
the Bank of England, in the names of four trustees ; 
viz., Mr. Alderman Thomas Kelly, Mr. Edmund 
Hodgson, Mr. James Malleott Richardson, and Mr. 
Richard Marshall, and from the encouragement he has 
| already received, he has been enabled to purchase 7507. 

stock ; and expresses a hope that, by the further liberality 
| of the booksellers and their friends, the Retreat will be 
| placed upon such a respectable footing as will render 
|any future appeal unnecessary. —— Sir William 
| Hooker's report, recently laid before Parliament, on 
| the state of Kew Gardens states that, in 1848, only 
| 91,708 persons availed themselves of the easy oppor- 
tunity of seeing these really wonderful gardens. In 
| 1849, when the Gardens were better known, the num- 
ber swelled to 137,865,—and last year to 179,627.— 
It is remarkable, that the greatest number of visitors 
in any one month in last year was in August, when 
54,177 persons visited the Gardens—at a period when 
fashionable Londonis “out of town.”’ On this increase, 
Sir William observes .—‘‘ The mass of this great acces- 
sion of visitors comes no doubt for pleasure or health 
and relaxation ; but many come for the avowed purpose 
of horticultural and botanical study, many for draw- 
| ing botanical subjects, for sketching trees to be intro- 
duced into landscapes, and copying novel or striking 
vegetable productions, others for modelling flowers 
and making designs for manufactured goods.”’ 

















MR. THACKERAY’S SECOND LECTURE. 


Sriuu greater numbers of the world of literature and 
| fashion crowded to Mr. Thackeray’s second lecture on 
Thursday week. The subjects chosen were Congreve and 
Addison. The former was a character almost made for 
the pencil of the author of Vanity Fair. Congreve 
was a disciple of foppery and fun, dissipation and art, 
a fine gentleman, with fine parts; and, to crown all, 
passing worthless. The opening was quite in the old 
characteristic style. We were reminded how, just 
before the Reform Bill, the young gentlemen of the 
| Union,” at Cambridge, were of opinion that great 
noblemen who owned boroughs always had their eye on 
the club as a place to get politicians from; how Jones, 


denounced priesteraft, with that idea always present to 
them. This introduced the mention of the large crop 
of places given to literary men in Addison and Con- 
greve’s time; how a neat copy of Latin verses, or a 
happy “‘ode” on a public event, made a young col- 
legian’s fortune. Congreve was then formally intro- 
duced as an example of extreme literary prosperity : 
how everything went well with him; how he was beau, 
wit, and lover—ambrosial, irresistable, magnificent. 
He was described as a delightful rascal; as a gay dis- 
ciple ‘of the ‘ eat-and-drink-for-to-morrow-we-die” 
school. As for his comedy, that Mr. Thackeray cha- 
racterised as essentially pagan or heathen. He illus- 
trated the effect produced by an examination of it, now- 
a-days, by a singularly happy metaphor—it was like 
| visiting Pompeii, and seeing Sallust’s house, there, in 
| the ruins, The cake and winein the jars—the jester’s 


of John’s, &c., supported our sacred institutions, or | 





—the husband as a victim. He exposed in a style at 
once mournful and quizzical the hollowness of a gaiety 
that had no love in it, and produced the happiest effect 
by interspersing earnest reprobation of the system with 
laughter at what was superficially absurd in it; for 
instance, when making out our comic writer somethin 
very like a scoundrel, he jested at his conceit, and did 
not even spare his wig. Hence this part of his discourse 
was like a sermon where you saw the sinner—not onl 
as sinner but as the individual of every-day life. An 
you were reminded at last that Congreve left his money, 
not to Mrs. Bracegirdle, who did want it, but to the 
great lady who did not want it at all. Addison is obvi- 
ously one of Mr, Thackeray's greatest favourites. He 
sketched his life throughout, dwelling on its notable 
incidents with a pleasant commentary, the charm of 
which consisted in this—that it was always social and 
familiar, treating Addison as Addison himself treats 
Sir Roger de Coverley, with a philosophical familiarity. 
He was noways bigoted in doing this task of biography, 
for he took to pieces the famous figure of the angel in 
his Campaign and plainly treated the poem as con- 
taining a great deal of mere stuff. Apropos of the 
said angel, he showed that it was the foundation of the 
writer’s fortune, and got him his first great step in the 
world, ‘ Ah!’’ exclaimed he playfully at this point, 
“these sort of angels’ visits are few and far between to 
men of letters. It is not often that angels’ wings flutter 
at second-floor windows.’”’ Addison, he said, was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest geniuses, and this made 
it natural that he should not have been much given to 
praising too much. He seldom praised any but the 
very highest men, but he bowed down with delight to 
the imperial genius of Milton. However, Mr. Thack- 
eray did not seem to think that he liked to praise young 
Mr. Pope, the great satirist, very much. He would not 
have dispraised him, perhaps, but—if Mr. Addison’s 
men had done so, he did not think Mr. Addison would 
have taken his pipe out of his mouth to tell them to 
stop. Addison was indubitably a good-hearted, kind 
man, a benevolent, pure-minded man towards his fellow- 
creatures ; if he had no very startling virtues, he surely 
had no vices—scarcely a fault, except one which he was 
known to be rather addicted to—his fondness for wine. 
Without this he would have been, the lecturer announced 
(very characteristically), ‘‘a more perfect man—and 
without it we should not have loved him so much.” 
There was, we observed, a sort of particular expectancy, 
as Mr. Thackeray came to the part where he spoke of 
Addison’s marriage. He narrated agreeably how he 
wrote to young Lord Warwick, describing the warbling 
of the nightingales. These nightingales were intended 
to warble in the ear of Lord Warwick’s mamma. He 
married the countess, and died in Holland House three 
years after that splendid but uncomfortable union. 
The lecturer next characterised Addison as a ‘* man’s 
man,”’ and as one of the most determined ‘ club men ’” 
of his day. Women he judged of superficially, ond 
knew little of them. One only he knew we'll, and she 
he did not think very much of. ‘The concluding part 
of the lecture dealt more particularly with the great 
man’s literary character. He described him as the 
gentlest of satirists ; one who pointed out to youina 
delightful manner the foibles of your neighbour, and, 
turning his head over his shoulder, whispered to him 
good. At this point of the disquisition Mr. Thackeray 
read very effectively some choice specimens of the Addi- 
sonian humour, and concluded in a high and serious 
strain, after reading one of his most famous poems, by 
a warm description of his susceptibility to religious 
impressions. Nothing could have been more satisfac- 
tory altogether than the reception of the lecture by the 
crowded audience, and indeed it was, perhaps even 
more than the last one, a delightful specimen of the 
author’s power. 





Masters & Co.’s Patent FREEzING-MACHINES 
AND ARATING Waten-Macuines.—Amongst the 
various inventions exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
there are few, in our opinion, more truly wonderful than 
the production of ice in one minute, without the aid of 
ice, by Masters & Co.’s Patent Freezing-Machine, 
This machine is the same her Majesty was most gra- 
ciously pleased to admire so much on its being exhibited 
to her by the inventor, Mr. Masters, of 309, Regent- 
street, on whom the highest enconiums were passed for 
the perfection to which this apparatus was brought, 
which forms one of the articles of utility, as well as for 
exhibition, in the Crystal Palace; for we understand 
that 100 quarts of desert ice are made by it daily for 
the visitors. Masters & Co.’s wrating water-machine 
is, as may be inferred from its title, for the purpose of 
erating water, wine, dull ale, &c., and to make it as 
brisk as champagne by fully charging it with carbonic 
acid gas; and by using some choice syrups, manufac- 
tured by Masters & Co., from English and foreign fruits, 
the most delicious erated summer beverage can be 
made. It is of much value medicinally; for by its aid 
that now very expensive, though useful preparation, 
called Fluid Magnesia, may be prepared at the rate of 
one penny per quart, which is now sold at 3s. 6d., and 
also the various saline carbonated waters. — Mining Jour. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected two 
new corresponding members. M. Moquin Tandon, of 
Toulouse, replaces the late M. Link in the Botanical 
section; and Mr. Bond, the well-known Professor of 





| laughing skull—the breast of a ‘dancing girl—the | Cambridge University in the United States, fills up the 


| charred banquet table. 


He pointed out with a sad | vacancy in the Astronomical section occasioned by the 


especially a new work on his religious life and death | ridicule its immorality—the father treated as a dotard death of M. Svanberg. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


A Catt ror Jonn Murray.—On our return to 
the White Hart, Salisbury, we prepared for departure, 
and ordered the bill, which was presented and paid, 
with many smiles and bows from those concerned. 
When all was over, the landlady said, ‘‘ Five shillings 
for the coachman, if you please.” Five shillings! and 
after all our precautions against surprise of this kind. 
* But did we not expressly agree upon the cost of the 
excursion?” ‘‘For the carriage, but not for the 
driver.” ‘‘ Nothing was said about the driver.” ‘* But 
of what use would your carriage have been to us without 
a driver?” ‘Oh, it’s always customary to pay the 
driver,—it’s an English custom.”” Whereupon one of 
the company took the liberty to remark that it was a 
very dishonest custom,—not much to the landlady’s 
satisfaction. After this demand was paid, a rough- 
looking fellow came scraping intothe room. ‘‘ Carriage, 
if you please.”” ‘‘ What! more carriage! What now?”’ 
‘J washed the carriage, if you please.’”’ So he was 

aid for washing the carriage. As we were nearing the 
ront door, an individual in a red jacket presented him- 
self. ‘‘ Boots, if you please.” ‘But, Boots, we have 
had nothing to do with you!’’ But Boots was never- 
theless to be paid for doing nothing, and our only 
resource was to hurry away as fast as possible, lest all 





our money should be left at the White Hart, Salisbury. 
It is certainly never worth while to make a fuss to the | 
loss of one’s temper about these things, but it seems | 
none the less incumbent on the traveller to protest | 
against them on the spot, since it is only by the force 
of — opinion that they can ever be rectified. We 
took pains to explain to the mistress of this hotel, who 
seemed a decent woman enough, that it was not the 
amount, but the manner, of her charges, that displeased 
us; that if she had chosen to make her bill much 
larger, we should have paid it asa matter of course. 
What we said was evidently not without its effect, and 
we may hope to have done something towards a more 
honourable treatment of future travellers. The best 
remedy for all these abuses, however, will be a Murray 
for England, if it ever comes, after many years of ~ 
mise. A good guide-book in the hand of the traveller, 
is the very best protection against imposition and ill- 
usage of every kind at hotels. Travelling on the con- 
tinent has become delightful, under Murray’s auspices ; 
every hotel-keeper knowing that his living depends 
upon the reputation he may earn with the public. It 
remains, indeed, to be proved, whether Murray will be 
as impartial and free-spoken with regard to England 
as elsewhere. Perhaps an American guide-book for 
England would be better than any other, and the field 
ao open, for Black’s is not much better than none 
at all, 





WIT OF THE TOWN. 


A woman, charged with being drunk and disorderly, 
denied the latter offence, saying that ‘‘she was too 
drunk to be disorderly.” 
= Epiror1aL ComMPLIMENTS.—The editor ofa Galway | 
paper, describing the qualifications of the conductor of 
a rival publication, sums up in the following off-hand 
manner :—‘‘ But why waste so much space with such a 
worthless subject, whose conduct is as notorious as he 
is himself despicable—a poor, worn-out coxcomb, com- 
posed of paint and patches—and although his days are 
dwindled to the shortest span, he can still descend to 
anything—even to the discharge of the last honours of | 
the ‘Drop.’ That, to be sure, would come easy to him, 
for he was characterized for keeping a ‘good drop’ 
when he had the ‘Shebeenhouse’ some years ago in 
this town.”’ This last admission is made with evident 
reluctance ; but, for fine vigorous expression, the para- 
graph completely takes the wind out of the sails of our 
Transatlantic contemporaries. 

A Lapy’s REASON FOR LIKING THE GREAT 
Exurnition.—“ My dear, it so very agreeable. You 
cannot tell how amusing it is! It is much better far 
than going a shopping. The whole place is full of some | 
of the prettiest things in the world — laces, silks, 
brocades—and such lovely jewels—and the beauty is, 
you may look at them ever so long, without being ex- 
pected to buy a single thing.! ””— Punch. 

AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GREAR Ex- 
HIBITION.—All the American contributions have not 
yet arrived. This delay accounts for the empty space, 
which is so painfully noticed, at the end of the Exhi- 
bition. The following rare goods, however, are on 
their way from the United States, and may partially 
make up for the lamentable American deficiency :— 

The Leg of a Multiplication Table. 

The pair of Ship’s Stays found drying on the Equi- 
noctial Line, 

The Bonnet generally worn with the Veil of Nature. 

The Paletét of the Heavy Swell of the Atlantic. 

The Key of Locke’s Music. 

A Tooth-brush for the Mouth of the Thames. 

A Hat-stand made out of the Horns of a Dilemma. 

A Tumbler for the Jug of a Nightingale. 

A Mattrass for the Falls of Niagara. 

A Dressing-case for the Mirror of Nature. 

The Whip with which America flogs all creation— 
especially the coloured portion of it. And, lastly, 

e tremendous Wooden Style that separates the Ameri- 

r~ — the English Fields of Literature. 
—Punch, 








| 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


Mr. Hind, of the Regent’s Park Observatory, has 
discovered a new planet in the constellation Scorpio. It 


is of a pale blueish colour, and its light is about equal | 


to that of a star of the ninth magnitude. 


men assembled. The noble President’s hospitality has 
been extended to the savans of foreign countries,—and 
they numbered strongly at this scientific réunion. 


PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR. 
BOOKS, &¢c., TO CANADA AND THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 


GENERAL Post-oFFIce, June, 1851.—The Lords 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury having authorized, by 


| warrant, the extension to Canada and the Ionian 

At the second soirée of Lord Rosse, as President of 
the Royal Society, it was stated that on no previous | 
occasion of the kind have so many eminent scientific | 


| 


Islands, of the reduced rates of postage and the regu- 
lations recently established for hocks transmitted by 
the Post tothe British colonies in the West Indies, &e. 
in future all printed books, magazines, reviews, and 


| pamphlets (whether British, colonial, or foreign), may 


| be sent by Post between the United 


The Lancaster Gazette describes an invention for | 
lighting up turret-clock faces with gas-light, on a prin- | 


ciple which is perfectly self-regulating. The clock | 


lights itself at the proper hour, namely, at sunset each 
night, and extinguishes itself at sunrise each morning, 
and follows the setting and rising of the sun from the 
shortest to the longest day, and again from the longest 
to the shortest day, with only a half-yearly adjustment. 

CamBripGE. — The Rev. J. H. Marsden, B. D., 
formerly fellow of St. John’s College, and Hulsean 
Lecturer, has been appointed by J. Disney, Esq., to the 
Professorship of Classical Antiquities, lately founded 
by him in this university. 

Some years ago it was proposed by several physicians 
of eminence in Paris, to bring out reprints of all the 


works that have come down to us, accompanied with | 
translations, of Hippocrates, Galen, Oribasius Celsus, | 


and the other Greek and Latin professors of the healing 


| art. The original texts were to be carefully collated, 


new documents were to be sought for in the different 
libraries, and the translations were to be executed by 
first-rate philologists eminent in medical science. It 
was not easy to find men capable of this great task ; and 
the vast undertaking was enough to terrify the most 
audacious publisher. But the great scientific importance 
of the scheme found favour in the eyes of the govern- 


ment of Louis Philippe; anda considerable sum of | 
money was at once granted, and the promise that the | 


collection should be printed in the National Printing 
Office wasmade. The Republican government confirmed 
these pledges; and, accordingly, under the able super- 
intendence of Dr. Daremberg, several learned scientific 
men set zealously to work. ‘They have made consider- 


able progress in their labours, and some of the volumes | 


have already appeared. 

M. Léon Foucault’s experiment of the rotary motion 
of the earth by means of the pendulum is now in course 
of trial in the Radcliffe Library, under the direction of 
eminent scientific men. 

Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe is at length completed. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND [rRELAND.—The annual meeting of this institute 
has been fixed to take place at Bristol this year, the 
period to be embraced extending from July 29th till 
August 5th inclusive. The Presidents appointed are :— 
History—Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. Anti- 

uities—Lord Talbot de Malahide. Architecture— 
ames Heywood Markland, Esq., D.C.L., &e. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTH. 

EasTLAKE.—-On the 4th June, at 7, Fitzroy-square, the lady 

of Sir C, L. Eastlake, of a daughter, still born. 
DEATHS. 

ALIzaRp.—At Marseilles, where he had g6ne to seek health 
from the air of the South, Alizard, the finest basso known. 
The idea of Alizard accorded badly with that of death: he 
had all the appearance of vigour. He was a kind of 
diminished Hercules—a Lablache abridzed; his voice, full, 
round, sonorous, of a powerful sweetness, seemed to come 
out from a solid chest, proof against all sickness, and yet, 
like that of Prince Herz, with a heart encircled with iron, 
from which speaks the ballad, his heart enlarged in this 
vast chest, and swelled to suffocation. 

Cartsson.—At Stockholm, aged 94, Dr. André Carlsson, 
3ishop of Calmar, and author of numerous and important 
works on philology, theology and jurisprudence. He occu- 
pied at one time the chair of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture at the University of Lund, and was, say the Swedish 
papers, in his place in the Diet, a champion of religious 
liberty and parliamentary reform. 

MITCHELL.—On the 27th May, at Heeley, near Sheffield, 
aged 24, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Mr. Young Mitchell, 
Head Master of the Sheffield School of Design. 

NogTHMore.—On the 29th May, at Axminster, in his 85th 
year, Thomas Northmore, Esq., of Cleve, in the county of 
Devon. This descendant of one of the oldest English 
families was well known as a patriot and philanthropist, 
and as the learned author of the ‘‘ Tryphiodonis,” and other 
works. He survived his beloved wife only ten months, 
and departed this life in the joyful hope of a blessed resur- 
rection. 

20GERSON.—On the llth May, aged 66, at Elm-bank House, 
Barnes, Surrey, Joseph Rogerson, Esq., of Norfolk-street, 
Strand. 

SuetLt.—Recently, at Florence, Mr. Richard Lalor Sheil. His 
“ Evadne,” was one of the glories of Miss O’Neil’s reign. 
We believe too, that, among other anonymous writings of 
his, the collection of sketches of Irish jurisprudence which 
excited so much interest when published in The New 
Monthly Magazine, under Mr. Campbell's editorship, may 
be ascribed to the fervid Irish orator. 

Tircx.—Recently, at Berlin, aged 74, Christian Frederick 
Tieck, the celebrated sculptor, member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, and Professor of the Royal School 
of Arts and Design in that city. He was a pupil of David, 
and in 1800 had awarded to him the second grand prize in 
sculpture. In 1801, he left Paris and went to Italy, where 
he resided for twelve years, and since his return to Ger- 
many, he has executed a series of works which has placed 
him in the rank of the first sculptors of that country. He 
was brother to the celebrated poet, Ludwig Tieck. 





Kingdom and 
Canada or the Ionian Islands, at the following reduced 
rates of postage, viz. ;— , 

For each packet not exceeding 41b. in weight .. Os. 6d. 
Ditto exceeding 4lb. and not exceeding 1lb. 1 0 
Ditto exceeding 11b. and not exceeding 2lb. 2 0 
Ditto exceeding 21b. and not exceeding 3lb. 3 0 

And so on, increasing ls. for every additional pound or 

fraction of a pound. 

Provided, however, that the following conditions be 
carefully observed :— 

1. Every such packet must be sent without a cover, 
or in a cover open at the ends or sides. 

2. It must contain a single volume only (whether 
printed book, magazine, review, or pamphlet), the 
several sheets or parts thereof, where there are more 
than one, being sewed or bound together. 

3. It must not exceed two feet in length, breadth, 
width, or depth. 

4. It must have no writing or marks upon the cover 
or its contents, except the name and address of the 
person to whom it may be sent. 

5. The postage must be prepaid in full by affixing 


outside the packet or its cover the proper number of 


stamps. 

If any of the above conditions be violated the packet 
must be charged as a letter, and treated as such in all 
respects. 

To prevent any obstacles to the regular transmission 
of letters, any officer of the Post-ottice may delay the 
transmission of any such packet for a time not exceed- 
ing twenty-four hours from the time at which the same 
would otherwise have been forwarded by him 

As no book may be sent by any route which would 
entail an expense of transit postage on the department, 
these regulations apply, in respect to Canada, only to 
books, &e., sent by the British contra packets vid 
Halifax, and in respect to the Ionian Islands, only to 
books, &ec., sent vié Southampton. 

The above instructions are not to extend to or inter- 
fere with the transmission of printed votes and pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, or of printed papers allowed to 
pass by the post under the newspaper privilege, all of 
which will continue to be subject to the existing regula- 
tions. 








Bisves.-—According to a return recently issued 
the number of Bibles printed by the Queen’s printer 
f January 1, 1848, to December 31, 1850, was 
1,157,000; and the number of Testaments, 752,000. 
The drawback of paper-duty on these amounted to 
7,723/. 8s. 10d. At the Oxford University press there 
were printed in 1848, 261,500 Bibles, and 262,Q00 
Testaments; in 1849, 308,500 Bibles and 253,500 
Testaments; and in 1850, 305,750 Bibles and 235,000 
Testaments. The drawback of paper-duty on these 
amounted for each of the above years respectively to 
2,292/. 14s. 11d., 2,596/. 5s. 6d., and 2,745/. 18s. 2d. 
At the Cambridge University press the number of 
Bibles printed during the same years was 76,500 for 
the first, and 31,000 for the two last; and of Testa- 
ments, 94,000, 75,000, and 35,000 respectively. 

















List of New Books, 

MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between May 14, and June 14. 1851. 
{N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accur: may, therefore, be 
relied on.] 








AGRICULTURE 
The Theorists Confuted ; a Reply to Mr. Mechi. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Baxter's Library ot Practical Agriculture. 4th Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols., super royal 8vo., cloth, 37. 
ART. 
Roger and Jenny. Painted by G. W. Allen, R.A. 


by Rol 


Engraved 





CLASSICS 
Ovid’s Fasti, Tristia, Epistles, &c. Literally Translated. Post 
8vo., Cloth, 5s. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
The Modern Housewife, or Ménag'e. New 
Royal 12mo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
Not so Bad as we Seem; or. Many Sides to a Character. A 
y n Five Acts. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 


Soyer’s (A. 


Edition. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

The House with the Seven Gables. By N. Hawthorn. Feap. 
8vo, ls. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Illustrations. By C. 
McFarlane. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 

The World's Fair; or, Children’s Prize Gift Book of the Great 
Exhibition. Sixty Illustrations. Cr. Svo.. 2s. 6d., gilt edges. 

Cousin Honeycomb, late of the Mouse, and her Sons. Coloured. 
Impl. Svo., 6d. 

A complete System of Mensuration, adapted to the use of 
Schools, Private Students, and Practical Men. By Alex. 
Ingram. Improved by James Trotter. 12mo., 2s. bound. 

Bromley’s (C. H.) The Pupil Teacher’s Grammar and History 
of the English Language. 3rd Edition. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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THE CRITIC. 


[June 14, 








FICTION. 
The Young Doctor. By the Author of “ Sir Arthur Bouveris,”’ 
&c. Post &vo., 17. 11s. 6d. 

Clare Abbey By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life.” 
2vols. 21s 
Stuart of Dunlea 
3 vols., 31s. fd. 
Arthur C: 
late 33rd 


A Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
*, Scenes in the Tropics. By Capt. Milman, 

giment. 31s. 6d. 

Ralph Rutherford. A Nautical Romance. 
“The Petrel.” 3 vols. 3is. 6d. 

Caleb Field. A Tale of the Puritans. By the Author of 
“ Margaret Maitland,” &c. lvyol. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY. 
A Tale of Primeval Life. 8vo., cl., 7s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Glenny’s Golden Rules for Gardeners. 18mo. 6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Erne; its Legends, and its Fly-fishing. Illustrations. 
By the Rev. Henry Newland. 8vo., cloth, 12s 

The Fashionable Letter Writer; or, Art of Polite Corres- 
pondencs By A. Turner, B.A. 18mo., cloth, lettered, 8s. 

Routledge’s Guide to the Great Exhibition, with a Plan, 
showing the most systematic way of examining the contents 
of the Crystal Palace 

The English in America. 
2 vols 





3y the Author of 


The Ancient Britons 





Wales’ Tables for the use of Architects, Engineers, &c. 55pp. | 


8vo., 5s. 

Companions of my Solitude. By the Author of “Friends in 
Council,” &c., &c. Post 8vo., 6s. 

Autumnal Rambles among the Scottish Mountains; or, 


Pedestrian Tourist’s Friend. By the Rev. Thomas Grierson. | 


Bettsworth’s (J.) Correct Tables of Interest. New Edition, 
enlarged. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kenton’s (George) The Grazier’s Ready Reckoner. 4th 
Edition. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Smirk’s (T.) Practical Bookkeeping, &c. 12mo,, 4s., boards. 

Wilkinson’s (W.) Outlines of Physiology, Anatomy, <&c. 
18mo., cloth, 5s. 





MUSIC. 

Fairy Palace Waltzes, 4s.; Fortuna Waltzes, 4s.; Veilchen 
Polka, 2s.; Geburtstag Polka. 2s.; Vive Paris Quadrille, 
3s.; all performed at Her Majesty's State Ball, May 19. 

Sonnambula. New, cheap, and complete edition, 4s. 

Beethoven’s Fidelio. New and complete edition, with English 
and German words. 15s. 

POETRY. 

Casa Guidi Windows. A Poem. 
Browning. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

Abd-El-Kader, A Poem. By Viscount Maidstone. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, 16s. 

The Reign of Avarice. An Allegorical Satire, 
Post 8vo., 5s. 

Poems by a Member of the University of Oxford. Post 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Milton’s complete Works. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and other Poems. 
Aytoun. 4th edition. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 

Melburn. A Vision. 12mo., 5s. 

Liberty: its Struggles and Triumphs. §8vo., Is. 

The Devil and the D.D.’s. 12mo., 3d. 

POLITICS. 
Modern English Quakerism. By George Black. 8yo, Is. 6d. 
RELIGION, 

Bishop Wilson’s Meditations, and Bishop Andrews’s Deyo- 
tions. Royal 32mo., cloth, 2s.; Morocco, 4s. 6d. 

Aristophanes Literally Translated. 


By Elizabeth Barrett 


In 4 cantos. 


sy W. E. 


8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Means of Grace. By the Rey. Robert Bickersteith, M.A. 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. Second Edition. 8vo., 10s. 6:. 

Prayers for National and Parochial Schoolmasters. Cr. 8vo., 
ls. 6d. 

The Glory of Mary in conformity with the Word of God. By 
James Augustine Stothert. 18mo., cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Neander’s Church History. Vol III. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

White’s (Dr.) Sacred History, from the Creation of the World 
to the Destruction of Jerusalem. For the use of Schools 
and Families. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. bound. 

Macgill’s (Rev. 8.) Liturgical Notes. With four Sermons. 
12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Richardson’s Geology, Mineralogy, and Paleontology. Post 
8vo., 5s 

Airy’s (G. B.) Six Lectures on Astronomy. 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d 

SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

The Times, on Sanitary Misrule; or, the London Water 

Monopoly, 82 pp. 1s 


A Statement of Facts in reference to the “City of London | 


Trade Protection Society,” Swithin’s-lane. 3y James 
Henry Dixon. 1l6pp., 3d. 

TOPO >5RAPHY. 

Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1851., revised, &c. With 
Map and Pilates. 
7s. 6d. 

Hemingway's Illustrated Hand-Book of North Wales. 5th 
Edition. With Map, and 52 Engravings. 12mo., 6s. cloth. 

TRAVELS. 

The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun, Esq. 3rd 

Edition. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Works in the Press. 
The following are some of the New Works announced for 
early publication. 

Scenes from Scripture. By the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D. 1 vel 
Eight Years in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 
1850. By F. A. Neale, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 

The Lady and the Priest. By Mrs. Maberly. 3 vols. 

From Babylon to Jerusalem. By the Countess Hahn-Hahn. 
In one vol., post 8vo. 

The Fate. A Historical Novel of Stirring Times. By G.P.R. 
— Esq., Author of “The Woodman,” Henry Smeaton,” 

ec. 

The Gentleman in Debt. A Novel. By J. O’Neil Daunt, 
Esq. 3 vols. 

The Cup and the Lip. A Novel. 
‘The Forest and the Fortress.’’ 

Elliot’s Elementary Trigonometry. 

Rhind’s Second Class-Book of Physical Geography. 

A New Set of Songs. By Gordigiani. 

Ioanche. By Thomas Smibert. 

Sketches from Nature, and other Poems. By A. Madlagan. 
he Young Man’s Counsellor. By William Mackenzie. 


By Miss Jewry, Author of 


By the Author of “Sam Slick.” | 


2nd Edition. | 


12mo., bound, 10s. 6d.; without plates, | 


The Scholar’s Companion. 
Fireside Limnings. 200pp. 
Stories of Genius and Merit. 


18mo., cloth. 
18mo., cloth. 


Narratives of Adventure and Early Discovery. 18mo., cloth. | 


Paths on the Hill of Life. 18mo., cloth. 
Scenes in Foreign Lands. 
* Affinities to Foreigners.” 
A Concordance of the Liturgy. By the Rey. S. Green, Vicar 
of St. Neott’s. 
Humphrey's Coin-Collectors’ Manual. Illustrated. 
Mantell's Petrifactions and their Teachings. 
Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland. Vol. II. 
The History of Greece, from its Conquest by the Crusaders to 
its Conquest by the Turks, 1204—1566. The History of 
the Empire of Trebizond, 1204—1461. By George Finlay. 
In one vol., 8vo. 
| First Spelling Book. By C. W. Connon, Schools of Greenwich 


2 P > > pte . | rs 
sy James Robertson, Author of | gt one time, nor at less intervals than three montbs. 


| LL REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


| 


Hospital. 
Olympus and its Inhabitants. A Narrative Sketch of Clas- 
sical Mythology. By Agnes Smith. Edited by John | 


Carmichael, one of the Classical Masters of the High School 
of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 


Books Wanted to Purchase. 


| [Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to THe Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. } 

Potgieseri de Conditione et Statu Servorum apud Germanos. 
8yo. Col, Agrip. 1718. 











| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
—Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully con- 
firmed the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure 
of Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, 
| and other Pulmonary Maladies. They have deservedly ob- 
tained the high patronage of their Majesties the King of 
Prussia, and the King of Hanover; very many also of the 
| Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public generally, use them, 
under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of 
the Faculty. They have immediate influence over the fol- 
lowing cases:—Asthmatic and Consumptive Complaints, 
| Coughs, Shortness of Breath, Hoarseness, &c. &c. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d,, and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keatrnoa, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists 
and Patent Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 

Important Testimonials. 
** St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 

“‘Sm,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with hoarseness. 
| They have afforded me relief on several occasions when 
scarcely able to sing from the effects of catarrh. I think they 
would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public 
Orators.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

“To Mr. Keating.” ‘ Taomas Francis, Vicar Choral.” 


Copy of Letter from Dr. Locock to Mr. Keating. 
** 26, Hertford-street, May Fair, February 17, 1851. 

* Srr,—In reply to your enquiry, I have no hesitation in 
assuring you that the Pulmonic Wafers, Female Wafers, 
Antibilious Wafers, or Female Pills, that have so often been 
advertised with my name, are not mine, nor do I know any- 
| thing of their composition, nor have I anything whatever to 
| do with them, either directly or indirectly. 

“To Mr. Keating, “Your obedient servant, 
79, St. Paul’sChurch-yard.” “ CHarues Lococg, M.D,” 
HEALTH WHERE ’T1S SOUGHT! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 

Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
| To Professor Hottoway. 

Srr,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
| what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 


| as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
| a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
| during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
| considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 

got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
| severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
| night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
| stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
| every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 

CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 
| Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Str, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, togethe 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


(Signed) 

(frequently called EDWARD). 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
Ils., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 

saving by teking the larger sizes 














AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
In shares of 257. each. Not more than IJ. to be called for 


This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number of shares were subscribed ; but the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 
priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 
society whose design has met with such extensive support. 

Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, is the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 
Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 
a separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 
profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 

1. The Law Reversionary Interest and Investment Society 
to be formed of holders of shares of 25/. each. Deposit, 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2. Calls not to exeeed 1/7. per share, nor at less intervals 
than three months. 

3 The business to be conducted at the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, with 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4. The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commig- 
sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 

5. To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Revers:onary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make provision for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

6. For persons having money which they desire to invest 
both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 
large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 
doing so than in such a society which differs from all 
others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- 
fitably employed. Any persons may be members of it, 
so that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for itself the still greater advantages resulting 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 

HERBERT COX, 
Secretary, pro tem. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Interest 
and Investment Society. 
GENTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot me 
the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus. 
Yours, &e. 
NOME .. 0. cc ccccecscvcscceccce sesvecece 
AGOTEES 2. oc ccccccccsccccccccecceccccces 
DRRNG ost tsscecevice 
N.B.—Unless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
be returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters. 


shares in 














HE GREAT E&XHIBITION. — 


HINTS TO VISITORS.—Of the vast assemblages of 
persons who will visit the ‘* Metropolis of the World,” a large 
majority will have heard of the reputation or tested the 
merits of Rowland and Sons’ Elegant and Long-Established 
Toilet Preparations. Among the tens of thousands who will 
grace the Industrial Fair, every nation will contribute bright 
samples of its youth, beauty, and fashion. The frequenters 
of the Ball, the Public Assembly, and the Promenade, will 
find both personal comfort and attraction promoted by the 
use of R. and Sons’ valuable aids ; and what better marks of 
esteem can be offered to friends on their return home as a 
Memento of the Great Exhibition, than a Packet of Row- 
lands’ Unique Discoveries. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth, and for 
preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying 
the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous eruptions, 
sunburn, freckles, and discolourations, and for rendering the 
skin soft, clear, and fair. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving 
and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and for 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 2s, 9d. per box. 

The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, together 
with their general use by the Aristocracy and the elite of 
Fashion, and the confirmation, by experience, of the infallible 
efficacy of these creative renovating specifics, have characterised 
on with perfection, and given them a celebrity unparal- 
eled. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.~-The only genuine of each bears 
the name of ‘‘RowLAnps,” preceding that of the article on 
the wrapper or label. 

Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by chemists and perfumers. 


EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 
THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, tosurpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises inthe ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. The most 
powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Giasses. Also, a very 
small powerful waisteoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a 
walnut, to discern minute objects at the distance of from 
four to five miles.—S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opti- 
cians, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

FIRST ANNUAL MEETING AND REPORT OF 
THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND 
TRUST SOCIETY, 30, Essex-street, London. 

Tue First Annual General Meeting of this Society, 

established for the purpose of facilitating the settlement, 

sale, mortgage, and redemption of property, and the 
security of families by the application of the principle 
ot assurance to property as well as to life, was held at 
the offices, 30, Essex-street, on Friday last. There was 

a numerous attendance of shareholders. 

E. W. Cox, Esq., the chairman of the Society, 
occupied the chair. The following report was read:— 
REPORT. 

“ At this, the first Annual General Meeting of the 
LAw Property ASSURANCE AND Trust Soctery, the | 
Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Share- 
holders their Report of the Proceedings of the past Year. 

“The advantages of the novel application of the 
principles of Assurance to LEASEHOLDS, COPYHOLDs, 
and LirEHOLpDs, as well as the REDEMPTION OF 
MorrGaces and of Loans, and the Securrry of 
Buitpine Societies, in addition to the contingencies 
of Lire, have been more extensively appreciated than | 
was expected, and your Directors refer with much gra- | 
tification to the transactions of this Society during the 
first year of its existence. 313 Proposals have been 
received, of which 192 have been completed, and are 
now in force, yielding an Annual Income of 2,234l. 
16s. 3d. In addition to these, 27 more have been 
accepted, and are in process of completion. 

“Your Directors congratulate the Shareholders that | 
not a single Life Policy has become a Claim. 

“The Confidence with which the Plans of this 
Society are viewed by the Public is evidenced by the fact 
that all the Shares in the Capital Stock of the Society 
are Subscribed. And your Directors, continuing to 
recéive Applications for further Allotments, have found 
it expedient to declare forfeited such Shares as had not 
been taken up, and in order to extend as widely as 
possible the Interests of the Society, they have resolved to 
issuethe fewremaining Forfeited Shares only in small Lots. | 

“The management of the Office has been carried on | 
with the utmost caution and prudence, regard being had 
rather to economy than display. The entire fixed | 
Annual Charge upon the Society’s funds, including the 
Salaries of Secretary, Medical Officer, Clerks, and 
Porter, with Rent and Taxes, does not exceed 800/. per 
annum. Thus already the Annual Income is much | 
more than double the fixed Expenditure. The Suciety | 
therefore offers the almost unprecedented instance of 
having become Self-supporting at the end of only one year, 

“On reference to the List of Agents of this Society, 
it will be seen that the services of a highly respectable 
and influential body of gentlemen of the Legal Profes- 
sion have been secured, and the assistance of the | 
Shareholders is particularly requested in increasing 
their number in localities not yet represented. 

“Your Directors invite special attention to the pe- 
culiar and great advantages offered by this Society to 
those effecting Lire AssurANcgs on the Participating 
Scale, inasmuch as they receive EIGHTY PER CENT. of 
all the Profits arising from every branch of the Society's 
business on the Participating Scale. 

“The AssuURANCE OF TITLEs is now beginning to be 
understood and appreciated. Many Proposals have come 
before the Board, some of which have been accepted, 
and your Directors anticipate a very extensive and 
advantageous business from the plan they have adopted, 
in cases where large estates are sold in small lots, for 
assuring the title to each of the purchasers, and thereby 
saving the expense of a separate investigation of the 
whole title, and of an attested copy of the title-deeds. 

“Tn conclusion, your Directors offer their congratula- 
tions to the Shareholders on the entire success which 
has attended the Society. Feeling assured that the 
advantages offered by it are so manifest as to require 
only to be well understood to be universally adopted, 
they beg to impress upon the Shareholders the necessity 
for active co-operation in making known its plans | 
to their friends and the public, and thus to assist in | 
placing the Law Property AssURANCE AND TRUST 
Society in that position, which the experience of the 
past year assures your Directors it may shortly occupy, 
namely, in the foremost rank of Assurance Societies in 
the United Kingdom.” 

The Cuatrman, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, said that he had a very agreeable duty to per- 
form, for it was wholly of congratulation. The Society 
was flourishing beyond expectation, and in every par- 
ticular, whether of business done or of future prospects, 
the assured and the shareholders have cause for satis- 
faction. The first feature that must have struck them 
was the almost unprecedented one in an assurance 
society, that at the end of the first year this was self- 
supporting; that its income very considerably exceeded 
its expenditure, and that it had actually invested, so as 
to yield five per cent. interest, the entire amount of 
premiums received. (Hear, hear.) In the formation 








of experience, and therefore it had been done in the 
most economical manner; nothing had been spent i 
buying experience, as was too often the case wit 
young societies. This one had been fortunate in 
every respect. Its preliminary expenses—that is to 
say, the entire cost of forming and establishing it, up 
to the date of complete registration, including all the 
expenses of registration, the legal expenses of the 
deed of settlement, services, ti 

other cost incidental to the formation of a company 
did not in this Society exceed 1,2007. a sum less than 
that which a tradesman will often expend in fitting 
up his shop, and at which outlay they had formed a 
Society whose income was already more than 2,200/. 
a year, and with a little exertion on their parts might 
be multiplied tenfold in five years. Then they had 
been fortunate in furnishing. They had succeeded 
in buying off the entire furniture of an extinct com- 








| pany, which had cost 8001, for 200/. and they saw 


how very handsomely and conveniently their offices 
were furnished. All this had cost but 2007. Then 
they were working it very cheaply. The entire of 
the house in which they were assembled, comfortable 
and convenient as it was, was obtained at a rent of 751. 
a-year, and with the rates and taxes, did not cost them 
100/. a-year. (Hear, hear.) They had a Secretary of 


and every | 


great experience and ability, the brother of their Con- | 


sulting Actuary, whose name was known through 
Europe, and their arrangements with their officers made 


a present charge of only 700/. a-year, it being agreed | 


| with their Secretary that he should share their fortunes, 


and that his remuneration should be regulated by the 
future success of the Society. As to the business done 


during the year, it must be a source of great satisfaction | 


to all of them. The application of Assurance to Property 
as well as to Life was a novelty, and it is only by slow 
degrees that the most useful plans, if new, receive con- 
fidence and support. 
advantages of the assurance of leaseholds, copyholds, 


Yet so obvious have been the | 


and titles, and the redemption of mortgages and loans, | 
that the Board had already issued a great number of | 


policies of that class; and as these were not speculative, 


bnt yielded certain calculable profits, they were highly | 


beneficial to the Society. Indeed, the advantages of 
assuring leaseholds, so that at the expiration of the 
lease the purchaser may receive back Lis purchase 
money, were so obvious, that the business of this 
class has been considerable; it has been found to af- 
ford extraordinary facilities for the sale and mortgage 
of property otherwise difficult to be dealt with. In 
fact, for all practical purposes, it converted a leasehold 
into afreehold. So it is with the Redemption of Mort- 
gages and Loans. It is very desirable that, when a man 
contracts a loan, he should make an arrangement for its 


| gradual liquidation; formerly this was difficult, because 


the lender would not take it in parts, and the borrower 
could not well turn his annual saving to profitable 
account, besides the temptation there is to spend instead 
of to save it. But now, by means of a redemption 
policy with this Society, the borrower has but to pay an 
aonual premium to such an extent as he can conve- 
niently lay by, and his debt will be redeemed by the 
Society at the time agreed, or earlier if he should die, 
so that his family may receive his property unincum- 
bered. ‘This branch also had been favourably received 
by the public. The Assurance of Titles has brought a 
great number of proposals; but only a few had pro- 
ceeded to a conclusion, because the object was misunder- 
stood. The Society did not undertake to assure a title 
positively bad, but only such as, being good holding 
titles, were yet unmarketable or unmortgageable by 
reason of some defects in proof, &c. It was a condition 
that the title should be good to hold, so that they were 
proceeding on safe grounds to themselves, while confer- 
ring a great boon upon the public by releasing a large 
amount of property now locked up. 


assurance from which they might contemplate an exten- 
sive business; that was, in cases where large estates are 


(Hear, hear.) | 
There was, however, another application of this form of 


sold in small lots, and in which the Society, being satis- | 
fied of the title to the whole, will grant policies of | 


assurance for the title of each lot, so as to save the 


cost of attested copies, and of investigating the whule | 


title by each purchaser. Proposals of this kind 
are now under the consideration of the Board, and 
will probably be completed. 


having issued several policies of this class. Their Life 


They were also mak- | 
ing progress with the GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY, | 


Assurance, too, was extremely flourishing and daily | 
increasing, and if the shareholders would but explain to | 


thier clients and friends the peculiar advantages of 
assuring in this office, that branch of business might be 
immensely increased. The peculiar advantage is this, 


that those who assure their lives on the participating | 
scale receive eighty per cent. of the profits, not of the | 


life assurance only, but also of all the other business of 


the office transacted upon the participating scale. | 


(Hear, hear.) Thus it will be seen that, in respect of 
amount and nature of business done, the progress of the 


and conduct of the Society, advantage had been taken | Society has been very satisfactory; and although under | 





the disadvantage both of youth and novelty, it had 
already attained the position of an established, flourishing, 
and self-supporting institution. (Hear, hear.) The 
public are naturally and properly cautious, and will 
want to see how a society to whom they are going to 
rust their property proceeds; and when it is known 
what this Society has done and is doing, and how it is 
managed, and what are its expenses, public confidence 
will be given to it; and if so much has been sent to it 
already, how much more may not be anticipated from 
the future? It was another pleasing circumstance 
that all their shares are subscribed; that only some of 
the forfeited shares remained—not exceeding 350—and 
that for these there were applications, only that the 
Board had resolved to issue them in small lots, so as to 
extend the connections of the Society. The deed em- 
powered the Society to issue more shares, but the Board 
deemed it unadvisable to do so, inasmuch as a large 
amount of paid-up capital was found in practice to be a 
serious impediment to the prosperity of an Assurance 
Society, by imposing upon the profits the burden of a 
large amount of interest, and consequently the diminu- 
tion of the fund from which the assured derived their 
bonuses. Never was a Society more fairly and firmly 
based than this. We court publicity; we invite inquiry; 
every sixpence we have spent, every resolution we have 
passed, every plan we have put forth, our condition and 
prospects, our books and papers, are welcome to be in- 
spected by any person—shareholder, assured, or stranger, 
—who desires to know how weare going on. There is no 
doubt, and they who are most familiar with the subject 
admit, that this Society has in itself the elements of un- 
limited expansion, and that it needs but the active co- 
operation of all who are connected with it, whether as 
shareholders, as agents, or as assured—for all are equally 
interested in its success—to become the most flourishing 
Assurance Society—not in England only, but in Europe. 

J. G. SHEPHERD, Esq., said that, in moving the elec- 
tion of the two country Directors, and the re-election of 
the two retiring Directors, he could confirm from his 
experience all that the Chairman had said with respect 
to the advantage which the Society derived from their 
presence at the board. Living in the country, he was 
aware how much the inhabitants liked to see names 
they knew, and gentlemen of such great respectability 
and infiaence in their neighbourhood as the country 
Directors of this Society, could not fail to produce the 
advantages that had been anticipated, and which, as he 
understood, had been already realized. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

N. M‘Cany, Esq., proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Directors for their services. As their Medical Officer he 
had observed the diligence and industry with which 
they discharged their duties, and the great prudence 
and caution they exhibited in the acceptance of lives. 
He had, indeed, given the best proof of his own confi- 
dence in the manner in which the business was con- 
ducted and the prospects of the Society, by not only 
taking shares for himself but doing so for all his children, 
and recommending it to all his friends. (Hear, hear.) 

JAMES Hutton, Esq., seconded the motion. As 
Auditor, he was enabled to bear his testimony to the 
excellent management of the Society. It was in all 
respects a sound and substantial institution. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

F. G. P. Netson, Esq., proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. The society was fortunate in having at 
the head of it a gentleman of so much experience in 
business, and who had made a study of the principles 
of assurance. For some years he had been in frequent 
communication with Mr. Cox, and he could state that 
his views were sound, and it rarely happened that he 
(Mr. Neison) had occasion to differ from him in opinion. 
His other qualities for the office were as well known to 
them as to him, but of this one he was perhaps a better 
judge than they, and therefore he was desirous of 
stating it to them. While on his legs, he would take 
this opportunity of expressing his approval of Mr. 
Shepherd’s suggestion for more extensive advertising. 
Experience had satisfied him that it was the most pro- 
fitable course, ultimately, if not immediately, that a 
society can pursue, and that every 1001. thus expended 
would produce a thousand. There was avery mistaken 
notion abroad, that the older and richer offices were 
better to assure with than the younger offices. It is 
not so. On the contrary, all experience has proved 
that, after a certain period, the bonuses in an office 
decline until they come back to nothing—the reason 
being, that when the capital becomes very great it 
cannot be profitably invested; therefore much more 
is to be gained by assuring in a flourishing young office 
than in an old one. This society was established on a 
sound basis, and was well conducted, with prudence and 
economy, combined with a knowledge of the business of 
assurance, to which its early success is due, and which 
he had no doubt would make it in no long time one of the 
most extensive and influential assurance offices in Europe. 

H. Pau, Esq., seconded the motion. 

E. W. Cox, Esq., returned thanks, 

The meeting then separated. 
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